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Written for the Lady’s Book, 
THE YOUNG FISHERMAN. 
BY L A. WILMER. 


I stood on the beach *neath a rock that projected 
O’er the smooth level sand whence the surges retire ; 
The sun had sunk low, but his last rays reflected, 
Gleam’d o’er the still waters, from casement and spire. 
Slowly the labour-worn fishermen pace 
On the wave-beaten path, or in parties recline; 
I mark’d how contentment illumin’d each face, 
For cheerfulness fill’d every bosom, but mine. 


From the groups that surround me, one figure I single, 
A youth, who repos’d from his comrades apart, 

And though in their mirth he appear’d not to mingle, 
I knew all was sunshine and peace at his heart. 

For the breast that is happy and innocent, knows 
No motive its offspring of thought to conceal; 

Each sinless conception unblushing it shows, 
And feels that ‘tis virtue’s own act to reveal. 


As the fisher-boy looks on the village remote, 

Now fading in twilight and dimly descried, 
Some inward emotion his features denote, 

For there, (it may be,) his belov’d ones abide: 
Soon will he be to their presence restor’d, 

And the arms of affection soon opened will be; 
What more could he hope—or could heaven afford? 

Oh, had it reserv’d such a solace for me! 


Poor boy! (as the giddy and vain would miscall thee,) 
No object of scorn or compassion art thou: 
The world with its fetters but little can gall thee, 
Or sadden thy bosom, or furrow thy brow. 
Methinks thou hast never for riches repin’d, 
That fiend, most efficient opponent of grace, 
Which merely to hate, is a heaven to find, 
And merely to love, is to forfeit that place. 


Nor yet has the hope of distinction allur’d thee, 
That hope which all others hath vanquish’d and slain! 
Be thankful, bless’d youth, for the lot that secur’d thee 
From struggles that end but in sorrow and pain, 
Tho’ crown’d with success; in anxiety worn 
Is the chaplet when gain’d; but to gain it—how few 
Are bless’d even thus!—and how many must mourn 
For the hope that has faded, no more to renew! 
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And was it for this that the vigil was pass’d? 
For this all the languor and labour were borne? 
For this all the treasures of art were amass’d 
And bestow’d upon mén—to be paid back with scorn: 
For you, ye sad votaries, well might I sigh, 
And oh, let humanity check every sneer! 
If false aspirations have borne you too high, 
Repentance must come, and the penance is dear! 


But thou, my poor fisher-boy, never hast known 

The hell of that mind which its hope hath surviv’d;— 
Thy means of felicity all are thine own, 

rom fickle opinions not vainly deriv’d. 

And could that base feeling but enter my breast, 

I should grudge thee thy lowly, yet happy, estate; 
I should envy thy moments of passionless rest; 

But mine were an envy unmingled with hate. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Wirutn a few months, the newspapers have 
recorded a deplorable event, which, at the time 
of its occurrence, excited much commiseration 
and sympathy from the friends and patrons of 
the belles lettres. As the editor of one of our 
standard literary journals was perambulating 
the fields, enjoying the freshness and fi ce 
of the morning's breeze, a sudden puff of wind 
blew off his hat, which contained all the lite- 
rary matter prepared for his next number. The 
consequences were prodigious: odes, which 
before could scarcely creepon Iambic feet, began 
to move with astonishing velocity and were waft- 
ed to a height of which the authors themselves 
had no previous conception; heavy essays rolled 
cumbrously along the ground, from which even 
the force of the little tornado could not succeed 
in giving them an elevation; flippant tales and 
sketches skipped over the green grass and pretty 
flowers with that celerity which is easily to be 
attained by racers who carry no weight. The 


' favourable critiques alone escaped the general 


calamity; these had been mostly prepared by 
the writers of the books under review, and, 
sides their natural inertia, were each laden with 
a Mexican dollar, (the price of ferriage to au- 
thor’s Elysium,) owing to which causes their 
escape was impossible, and perhaps this was the 
most consolatory circumstance of the case. 
One sheet, of a different character, was less 
fortunate; Monsieur Zolus conveyed it directly 
to our feet, and, as literary thefts are not capital 
offences in these days, we have availed our- 
selves of the god-send, which we hope will ap- 
pear to more advantage and be likely todo more 
good than if it had reached its original desti- 
nation. 


COPY OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 


“In a fashionable resort—I cannot be more 
particular, as many of the persons who figure 
in this little record of facts are now living and 
have sufficient vindictiveness, and what is worse, 
have the pecuniary ability, to institute a suit 


for damages against the narrator, if he should 
commit himself so far as to leave no reasonable 
doubt concerning the parties intended to be 
signified by the fictitious names here adopted. 
Of course I shall be excused for using a little 
caution in meddling with a subject so delicate, 
a matter which has hitherto been kept a pro- 
found secret. So much so, that one of the gen- 
tlemen implicated in the affair, gave to the 
waiter of the hotel which is hereafter to be 
mentioned, a black cloth coat, just beginning to 
give indications of decay in the buttons and 
elbows, and a pair of boots which, with a slight 
patch on the vamps and a stitch or two on the 
insteps, may be made to look almost as well as 
new ones, gave them, I say, to the waiter, a 
coloured lad, named Jerry Hawkins, in order 
that the said Jerry may be induced to preserve 
a proper degree of taciturnity with reference to 
the adventures, which we, by singular circum- 
stances of good fortune, are enabled to present, 
in an original dress, or rather dishabille, to the 
public. As for the facts themselves, their au- 
thenticity may be relied on, as we received 
them through a channel which is entitled to the 
most implicit confidence. We need do no more 
than mention the names of Mr. Aaron Briggs 
and Miss Ann Rebecca Hinkle, both of whom 
live on the spot and were eye-witnesses of a 
majority of the events about to be related. 
Their reputation for veracity stands on too firm 
a basis to be overthrown by carping incredulity, 
malicious mendacity or libellous illiberality. 
On the afternoon of August 15, 1835, as the 
company at the hotel of was asseinbled in 
the piazza, arranged in a diversity of groupes, 
elderly fat ladies with lean, sickly children, 
handsome young misses with beaus, some not 
young and many not handsome; old gentlemen 
with furrowed visages and long waistcoats, and 
many other varieties of the human species which 
we have not leisure or inclination to particula- 
rize. Some were seated on benches or chairs; 
some were leaning over the ballustrade or 
against the pillars of the portico; some were 
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walking to and fro, through the elegant arcade, 
shaded by trellis work and a profusion of foliage 
which was wreathed around the columns that 
supported the roof. Perhaps many who read 
these pages may have observed that, after a 
residence of three or four days at a fashionable 
watering place, you are apt, unless you have 
some special object in view, such as picking up 
a wife or procuring a husband, you are apt to 
find that the place is duller, more monotonous, 
and less satisfactory than you could have pre- 
viously imagined. ‘l'o exemplify this, it is found 
that every trifling occurrence which may be 
construed as a novelty, a relief of the otherwise 
changeless aspect of affairs, occasions an undue 
portion of gratification to the visiters. A new 
arrival, for instance, though an incident trivial 
enough in itself, and certainly not a surprising 
or unexpected event, is sure to produce a re- 
markable display of curiosity, not to call it 
inquisitiveness, in those who have been long 
enough on the spot to become initiated into the 
mysteries (ay, and the miseries,) of idleness. 

A close carriage, resembling a mourning 
coach, drew up in front of the hotel, Among 
the occupants of the piazza all was in immediate 
motion; conversations on various instructive 
topics, were suspended ; courtships were inter- 
rupted; many a sigh and oath, commenced in 
the most approved modes, were left half finish- 
ed, cleft in twain, like the hearts from whence 
they emanated; tails of poodles reposing under 
the benches were trod upon; boys, rushing to- 
wards the ballustrade, were entangled in the 
drapery of the ladies, like heedless young flies 
in a cobweb; old valetudinarians were tottering 
in the same direction, some on one stick, some 
on two, some with crutches and some with cork 
legs, some in incurable consumptions, and all 
in incurable curiosity, to see—what !—a coach 
with two sorrel horses, driven by a hump-backed 
negro and containing—but more of that here- 
after. 

A party, consisting of four persons, two gen- 
tlemen and two ladies, stood near the steps of 
the porch. The most conspicuous person of this 
group was a young man in a handsome black 
suit, (to begin the description with the most 
momentous item,) in height he was nearly six 
feet, or in the prescribed phrase, “ somewhat 
above‘ middle stature,” (by the way, six feet 
approacnes the Patagonian,) the countenance 
of this person was less handsome than some we 
have seen, and more intellectual than a majority 
of phizzes to be met with in Broadway, and 
perhaps we may add Pennsylvania Avenue, 
(O(when Congress is not in session) How- 
ever his political enemy would have called him 
“‘a tolerably good-looking fellow,” and that 
such praise from a political enemy would be 
worth more than an apotheosis from a political 
friend. The other male member of the group 
was a smaller man with a pleasing, though 
rather effeminate cast of features; his whole 
appearance was more amiable than heroic and 
his countenance exhibited more thought than 
vivacity. His person was slender and his dress 
was not modified according to the best and 
latest examples. Still, his apparel was not 





shabby, and not wholly and absolutely unfashion- 
able, but there was that in it which bespoke a 
degree either of recklessness or poverty in the 
wearer. The younger of the two ladies was— 
every thing that is elegant, rare and delightful 
in reality, and common-place in romance, where 
superlative beauty and transcendent virtue are 
degraded into every-day qualifications. De- 
scription is our forte, but, as the great poet of 
modern times remarks, “every fool describes 
in these days,” and we must seek originality in 
some other channel. Of the other lady, and 
last person of the group, we should say more, 
as there was much more of her; she being fat 
enough for a sultana, in those oriental climes 
where fatness is said to have elevated some 
ladies to imperial dignity. Otherwise, this 
damsel, (for she had never committed a matri- 
monial folly,) had nothing to distinguish her 
from scores of her sex, who have arrived at 
extra years of discretion, and then benevolently 
labour to impress on the minds of their more 
juvenile acquaintance a full sense of those perils 
of wedlock which the amiable instrnctresses 
themselves have so Juckily escaped. Let us 
now, to give the reader a better understanding 
of the materials we have to work with, refer to 
those persons more particularly; beginning at 
the first of the four, and so proceeding to the 
last, in a systematic and business-like manner: 

No. 1. Was Mr. Thomas Hooper, (by this the 
reader will know that what we relate is true, 
for no fabulous personage was ever christened 
Thomas; the reason whereof is said to be be- 
cause the abbreviation of that name, “ Tom,” 
is vulgar and unsanctioned by the best prece- 
dents of romance,) he was the junior partner in 
a mercantile house, and enjoyed fine prospects 
of pecuniary success. He was, besides, in love 
with No. 3, to whom we shall come presently. 

No. 2. Was Mr. J. Hervey Higden, a gentle- 
man whom not to know were a crime, he being 
a distinguished correspondent of various perio- 
dicals, especially the Baconsburg Literary Knap- 
sack. He was decidedly the most modest, can- 
did, honest and above-board man of his profes- 


sion that ever we have met with. He never’ 


was known to solicit a puff, much less to write 
one himself and beg a particular editorial friend 
to insert it; things which some of our literati 
take to be necessary for the establishment of 
their reputation. Mr. Higden’s modesty and 
fair-dealing were the causes of his rather un- 
fashionable appearance, and we shall not be 
surprised to hear that they were the causes of 
his final starvation. 

No. 3. Was Miss Elizabeth Markley, (in love 
with No. 1.)a maiden of uncommon attractions, 
and daughter of Mr. Markley, the wealthy sugar 
refiner. Certain we are that none of his sac- 
charine commodity was sweeter or more refined 
than the young lady who called him father, and 
in this opinion Mr. Thomas Hooper aforesaid, 
happily coincided. Their families resided in 
the same neighbourhood, their union was pro- 
jected, ratified, and every thing but consummat- 
ed. The friends of both parties had unanimously 
agreed to the eomaguarats and a priest and 
prayer-book were all that was necessary to 
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finish the chapter. For some reason which I 
am not bound to explain, the nuptials were 
postponed until the completion of three months ; 
and in the interim, the young lady, under the 
surveillance of her aunt, had visited the springs, 
where we have found her. 

No. 4. Was Miss Hortensia Markley, aunt 
to No. 3, and unhappily no friend to No. 1. 
More unhappily, she was in love with No. 2— 
which passion, (to cap the climax of infelicity,) 
No. 2 did not reciprocate. But to this species 
of affliction Miss Hortensia had been schooled ; 
she was inured to it, and bore it with becoming 
fortitude. 

Having thus made out our schedule of cha- 
racters, and chuckled over the plain, Jucid book- 
keeping style of our arrangement, we hesitated 
and debated whether we should or should not 
pursue the same method to the end ; distinguish- 
ing our dramatis persone as No. 1, 2, &c., but 
as this plan might make us liable to the charge 
of affectation, (which we dread,) we shall take 
the old fashioned course and call the ladies and 
gentlemen by their proper names; calling, at 
the same time, on all mankind to witness that 
we herein sacrifice both perspicuity and origi- 
nality, to conform with the taste of our contem- 
poraries. 

“There is something in the appearance of 
that carriage,’ —said Miss Hortensia, in a senti- 
mental tone, as the vehicle formerly noted, 
paused at the entrance of the hotel—* there 
is something in the appearance of that car- 
riage which produces a thrilling sensation—a 
sort of gloomy grandeur of conception in the 
inmost recesses of my bosom ;—but”— 

“But they spoil the appearance of their 
herses,” said Hooper, “by docking their tails 
in that hideous manner. The poor animals re- 
semble precisely those Dutch toys which are 
made to answer the double purpose of horses 
and whistles.” 

Without seeming to hear this mal-apropos 
observation, Miss Testetels proceeded: * But 
there is no accounting, at all times, for the 
manner in which sublime impressions are pro- 
duced. Would you believe it, Mr. Higden, I 
have been overwhelmed, actually overwhelmed, 
at the sight of a churn of buttermilk; and I 
have wept, positively wept, over a plate of cu- 
cumbers !” 

“Perhaps because there were too many 
onions chopped up among them,” remarked 
Hooper, “ I have experienced something of that 
kind myself.” 

“And,” proceeded Miss Hortensia, “ the 
sight of a coach, a mourning coach especially, 
never fails to recall to my mind the sensations 
I experienced on reading your celebrated poem, 
entitled Jupiter’s Chariot. Even now Siow 
about to repeat those magnificent lines: 


“ The vapours ’round him hung like sable rags, 
And flashes went before, which in the gloom, 
Seem’'d like a pair of fiery sorrel nags, 
That kick’d against the clouds as if for want of room.” 


“T assure you,” said Mr. Higden, blushin 
deeply, “the poem you refer to was intend 
for a burlesque, a fact which appears not to 


have been suspected by the critics who have 
hitherto commended or villified it. So much 
for literary glory, and critical infallibility. But 
Hooper, observe that lady who is just alighting 
from the carriage—did you ever see a more 
graceful figure?” 

Miss Hortensia glanced at her own person, 
which was any thing else but graceful or 
sy!ph-like, and something like a sigh proceeded 
from her expansive bosom. But fat people are 
like fat pigs, the rubs and knocks of the world 
are scarcely felt through the density of their 
exterior. ities Hortensia glanced at the lady, 
and remarked : 

* But she wears a veil.” 

The tone in which this was spoken seemed 
to imply something more than the words ex- 
pressed. Elizabeth replied to the meaning: 

“Indeed, I do not doubt that the lady’s face 
is as handsome as her person is elegant. I 
fancy there is something in her air which be- 
— a woman accustomed to admiration; 
she appears to be little embarrassed by the at- 
tention which she excites at this moment.” 

“ Her foot is small and exquisitely shaped,” 
said Higden ; “such a foot seldom belongs to 
an ugly woman.” 

“Or to one destitute of refined sentiments,” 
added Elizabeth. 

“ Or to one deficient in intellectual beauty,” 
superadded Mr. Higden. 

“Well, this beats phrenology,” said Miss 
Hortensia, “I expect that, ere long, people’s 
characters will be found indicated in the protu- 
berances of their great toes.” 

“If they have corns,” said Hooper, “their 
characters for patience and equanimity may no 
doubt be tested in that manner. But really, as 
Elizabeth remarks, there is something in the 
demeanor of that lady which speaks of admira- 
tion both enjoyed and deserved.” 

Meanwhile, the veiled lady, attended by an 
elderly gentleman, had crossed the piazza, and 
entered the hotel. That poor veil !—many 
were the curses, not loud but deep, which were 
directed against its flimsy embrasure; not be- 
cause it was flimsy, but because it was suffi- 
ciently dense to conceal the features it sur- 
mounted. “However,” thought the guests, 
“we shall have an opportunity for criticising 
her hereafter.” “She shall come before us,” 
thought the ladies, or a portion of them, “she 
shall come before us, as open to censure as a 
new novel, or the latest poem—which any one 
may ‘use up’ who is disposed to take that 
much trouble.” Ere the lapse of an hour, the 
Jady appeared, promenading the piazza, leaning 
on the arm of her attendant and still veiled, 
impenetrably veiled! I will not say, or even 
insinuate what was said or suspected by the 
visiters at this salutiferous fountain. Day after 
day came, and stil] the veil !—The wearer of the 
ominous article never appeared at the public 
table, or in any other situation where a with- 
drawal of the screen would have been indis- 
pensable. Not the most indefatigable watcher 
could catch a glimpse of her features. 

It was on the fourth evening after the arrival 
of this lioness—(who was indeed the subject of 
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more than half the conversation of all parties, 
and by the anxiety of mind which she produ- 
ced, I am satisfied that she neutralized all the 
beneficial effects of the waters, especially with 
such guests as were afflicted with nervous dis- 
orders;)—on the evening of the fourth day 
after her arrival, two gentlemen met in a re- 
tired angle of the piazza; the meeting at that 
time and place seemed to be by appointment, 
and the subject of discourse was evidently in- 
tended for no other ears than their own. 
These persons, to deal plainly, were Messrs. 
Hooper and Higden. After some conversation 
in a very low tone, the former said, with a 
slight elevation of voice : 

“It is true, my dear friend ;—it is too true, 
my affections are alienated from Elizabeth !” 

“You promised to communicate that which 
would surprise me,” said Higden, “and I must 
confess you have kept your word. I am more 
than surprised; I am ashamed. Heavens! do 
we accuse woman of fickleness!—could they 
suspect one half the baseness of our own hearts, 
they would know how to retort the charge.” 

“All this my own feelings and reflections 
have suggested,” said Hooper, calmly, “ but 
self-reproaches do not always lead to amend- 
ment. Iam in the grasp of destiny; I have 
struggled, and find that I am not a free agent 
in this. Condemn me as much as you will, 
but counsel me if you can.” 

“Dolerr in supposing that Elizabeth has 
been rivalled by another.” 

“That surmise does me no injustice; and 
doubtless I have a still greater marvel in re- 
serve for you—the veiled lady—” 

* Hooper !” said the poet, “ I was disposed to 
be angry with you, but I find now that your 
case is pitiable. Still, I should not have ex- 
pected this from a man of your character, or of 
your temperament. I have hitherto taken you 
for one of those matter-of-fact individuals who 
are supposed to be eminently free from the 
whimsies and shadows which too often delude 
us poor votaries of imagination.” 

“Such, for instance, as falling in love with 


the impersonality of a periodical poetess, who 
is known only by her fictitious signature, the 
excellence of her composition, and the thrilling 
tone of her ballads,” said the merchant. 

“* Ay, Hooper, that was my folly,” answered 
the other, “ observe if yours be half as excusa- 
ble, or halfas innocent. If I loved, as you say, 
it was for excellence acknowledged and appa- 
rent. To realize the mental superiority Bs at 
I admired, it was not necessary to behold a cor- 
poreal figure; the mind. which enchanted me 
was visible. You are captivated by a mystery ; 
that which is not seen you imagine to be trans- 
cendent. The simple act of unveiling would 
restore your reason, and put an end to your 
passion.” 

“ That shall be brought to the test of experi- 
ment,” rejoined Hooper, “and for this purpose 
let me beg your assistance. Let us see if our 
united exertions can procure me a sight of 
those features the beholding of which you 
think will be so medicinal to my diseased fan- 
cy. My honor, my reputation, and perhaps all 
my earthly happiness are embarked in this ad- 
venture.” 

“T will assist you,” said Higden, “ hoping 
thereby to take the scales from your eyes, and 
to perform a kindly act for the deserving, and 
as yet, unrepentant object of your legitimate 
vows, Elizabeth Markley. In the meantime, 
let me entreat you to conceal this change of 
mind from her observation.” 

Here ends the sheet of MS. which came into 
our possession in the manner recited at the 
commencement. Another sheet which is sup- 
posed to contain a continuation of the narrative, 
was blown by the wind in a north-easterly di- 
rection. A search which was immediately in- 
stituted, has since been carried on with great 
vigor; and should it be crowned with success, 
the public may rely on being supplied with the 
sequel, through the same medium which has 
been used for giving publicity to the preceding 
fragment. 

Philadelphia. 
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BACHELORS—TAXATION. 


We: find it stated in some of the papers that 
a number of ladies lately petitioned the legis- 
lature to pass a bill laying a tax on Old Bache- 
lors. One of the members, (a bachelor himself,) 
became the advocate of this measure, on the 
ground that luxuries ought to be taxed. He 
meant to say, peradventure, that Old Bachelor- 
ship isa luxury; certain we are that Old Bache- 
lors themselves are no such matter. As for 
taxing them, we doubt if that would be just; 
for it is not often their own fault that they are 
bachelors. It is generally an involuntary pen- 
ance, and all the luxury that attends it is not 
to be envied. Where is the bachelor of thirty 
or upwards, who has not received at least half 
a dozen rejections, or flats as they are techni- 

5* 


cally called? If an exception can be found, it 
is because the gentleman had not the courage 
to make proposals of matrimony. An old bache- 
lor has usually been either too sheepish to woo 
a lady, or too little attractive to win one. And 
yet these oddities have the effrontery to insi- 
nuate that they would not get married, because 
they could not find a wife to their taste! 

‘Ah ha! my noble fox will eat no grapes.” 

No; we are decidedly opposed to the taxation 
of bachelors. All commodities taxed should 
have some specific value, else how shall the rate 
of duty be determined! If bachelors be taxed 
ad valorem, the tax will amount to little or 
nothing, and the advantages public or private, 
will be nugatory and scarcely worth the trouble. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE ELMS. 


BY MRS. L. H. 


I do remember me, 
Of two old Elm Trees’ shade, 

With mosses sprinkled at their feet, 
Where my young childhood play’d; 

While the rocks above their head 
Rose up, so stern and gray, 

And the little crystal streamlet near 
Went leaping on its way. 


There, side by side, they flourish’d 
With intertwining crown, 

And thro’ their broad, embracing arms 
The prying moon look’d down. 

And I deem’d, as there I linger’d 
A musing child, alone, 

She scann’d my bosom’s inmost thought 
From her far silver throne. 


I do remember me, 

Of all their wealth of Icaves, 
When summer, in her radiant loom, 
The berning solstice weaves— 

And how in naked majesty 
They brav’d an adverse sky, 
Like Belisarius, doom’d to mect 


His country’s wintry eye. 


I’ve roam’d through varied regions 
Where stranger-streamlets run, 

And where the proud magnolia flaunts 
Beneath a southern sun; 

And where the sparse, and stinted pine 
Puts forth its sombre form, 

A vassal to the northern cloud, 
And to the tyrant storm: 


And where the pure unruffled lakes 
In placid wavelets roll, 

Or where the dread Niagara shakes 
The wonder-stricken soul ; 


SIGOURNEY. 


I’ve sought the temple’s sculptur’d pile, 
The pencil’s glorious art ; 

Yet still those old green trees I wore 
Depictur’d on my heart. 


Years fled ;—my native vale I sought, 
Where those tall Elm-Trees wave, 

But many a column of its trust 
Lay broken in the grave; 

The ancient, and the white-hair’d men, 
Whose wisdom was its stay, 

For them I ask’d—and echo’s voice 
Made answer—*“ where are they? 


I sought the thrifty matron, 
Whose busy wheel was heard, 

When the early beams of morning 
Awoke the chirping bird ; 

Strange faces from her window look’d— 
Strange voices fill’d her cot, 

And ‘neath the very vine she train’d 
Her memory was forgot. 


I left a youthful mother, 
Her children round her knee, 

Those babes had risen into men, 
And coldly looked on me; 

But she, with all her bloom and grace, 
Did in the church-yard lie, 

While still those changeless elms upbore 
Their kingly canopy. 


Tho’ we, who ‘neath their lofty screen 
Parsued our childish play, 

Now show amid our scatter’d locks 
The sprinkled tints of gray ; 

And tho’ the village of our love 
Must many a change betide, 

Long may those sacred Elm-Trees stand 
In all their strength and pride. 
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MRS. MACLEAN. 


Tue circumstances attending the death of 
this young lady are of the most painful nature; 
and particularly so because they have been 
made the subject of invidious remark. We do 
not hesitate to say that all insinuations about 
suicide are cruel and most unwarrantable. A 
woman of such refined sentiments, one who had 
doubtless received the best religious instruction 
and who, from childhood, had been distinguished 
for habits of reflection, would be, of all others, 
most unlikely to commit the appalling crime 
of self-destruction. But, besides all the nega- 
tive evidence which forbids us to judge so 
harshly of this amiable and gifted authoress, 
there is no foundation, as far as we have been 
able to discover, on which to erect a charge 
which must greatly depreciate the fame of the 
deceased. That her last days were unhappy is 
most probable; her removal from friends, ac- 
quaintances, and the scenes to which she had 


long been accustomed, must have been a source 
of many bitter regrets to a mind such as hers. 
But this, with every other cause of grief which 
we may imagine to have affected her, subse- 
quently to her marriage, by no means justifies 
such a suspicion as that just spoken of. Thou- 
sands are unhappy and yet think not of suicide. 
Moreover, the causes which were said, in the 
first place, to have produced the fatal event are 
such as may easily be credited. It is just such 
an accident as might be expected to occur fre- 
quently; and indeed it is a subject for wonder 
that instances of the kind are not offered to our 
daily observation, while the most dangerous 
drugs are unadvisedly used as medicines. When 
the untimely death of Mrs. M. is so reasonably 
explained, it is monstrous to assail her reputa- 
tion with suggestions that are at once foolish 
and malignant. Let the dead, at least, escape 
the breath of calumny. 
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BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


Call no man happy ’till you know the nature of his death ; he is at best but fortunate.—Solon to Craesus. 


Time eats the children he begets, and the 
memories of few men outlive their monuments; 
nay, myriads pass into oblivion even before the 
elements have sullied their epitaphs. My uncle 
Nicholas, notwithstanding his deserts, has not 
escaped this order of things. I knew him in 
the April of my years—the flower-time of life ; 
and as my mind reverts to those sunny days, 
the first object it rests upon is the beloved 
image of my uncle Nicholas. 

He was a placid being, overflowing with the 
best of humanities. His heart and his doors 
were open to all his fellow beings, and there 
was not a creature endued with animal life, 
towards which he did not studiously avoid giv- 
ing pain. His dogs loved him, and he could not 
walk abroad into his fields but his cattle follow- 
ed him, and fed out of his hand. 

“ He was a scholar, a ripe and a good one,” 
at least I viewed him as such in my boyhood. 
His mind was stored with good learning, but his 
favourite companions were those hearty old 
poets who have retained their freshness for cen- 
turies, and who possess a re-productive faculty 
that will make them blossom through succeed- 
ing ages. With what delight would he pore 
over the harmonious numbers of Spencer and 
Drayton, and Drummond, and the vigorous dra- 
matists of those times! and there was scarcely 
a gem of the minor poets that he had not culled 
to grace his memory. These he would recite 
with all the feeling and enthusiasm of early 
life, and at times I imagined they were golden 
links that inseparably bound him to his boyhood. 
They appeared to possess the faculty of making 
him young again. 

He was a quiet humorist, but with no more 
gall than might be found in a dove. His face 
was ever mantling with some pleasant thought 
and his mind flowed on as gently as a secret 
brook, that ever and anon dimples and smiles 
at its own babbling. 

He was married, and my aunt was one of the 
gentlest of creatures. You might have search- 
ed the world without finding a pair whose 
hearts and minds so perfectly harmonised. She 
was a delicately attuned instrument, ever 
breathing the softest music; never depressed to 

sadness, and seldom exhilarated beyond a placid 
smile. If perchance she laughed, it was at 
some jest of my uncle Nicholas; not that it ex- 
cited her risible faculties, but that she perceived 
by the mantling of his countenance there was 
more intended than came within the scope of her 
apprehension; and she would laugh outright 
that he might more fully enjoy the freak of his 
imagination. How they loved each other! 

My uncle dwelt on a farm on the outskirts 
of a village. He had selected it as his residence 
in early life, and had lived long enough to see 
the primitive settlement assume something like 

a name on the map of his country. He was 
identified with the spot; all the villagers in a 





measure locked upon him as their patriarch, and 
even the children would break off their amuse- 
ments to salute him as he passed; and he ever 
had a kind word and a jest to bestow upon the 
humblest of the little troglodytes. They all 
called him uncle Nicholas, and he was so kind 
to them, that many grew up in the belief that 
he was actually the uncle of the whole village. 

His residence was a delightful spot. ‘is 
farm was well cultivated, and his buildings, 
while they afforded every comfort, were not so 
ostentatious aa to awaken the envy of his less 
prosperous neighbours. A river flowed beside 
it, and in the rear were shady walks of sugar 
maple, to which the villagers would resort of a 
summer afternoon for recreation, and few would 
fail in returning to stop at my uncle’s cottage 
and partake of the hospitality of his board. In- 
deed he and his were looked upon as common 
property. 

At these social gatherings, all the belles of 
the village would rival each other to secure my 
uncle’s attentions. He was ever the gayest 
among the gay, while his gentle manners and 
playful fancy, ministered to the delight of all; 
and it was amusing to behold the quiet com- 
placency of my aunt as she gazed on his little 
a and to watch her countenance gra- 

ually light up, as her mind would pass from 
the scene before her, to the halcyon days when 
he wooed and won her, and then she would turn 
to her next neighbour and whisper in a tone 
mingled with pride and fondness, “ You see his 
winning ways have not yet left him.’’—And then 
she would smile and look on in silence, as if life 
could afford no delight like gazing on my uncle 
Nicholas when he was happy. 

Happy !—The heavens themselves are never 
so bright and clear, but that a cloud oversha- 
dows some portion, and there lives not that man 
whose mind is so free, but that at some period 
a phantom pursues it, from which he fears es- 
cape is impossible. My uncle’s phantom was 
the dread of poverty. He had lived generously 
and from his habits and tone of mind was ill 
calculated to increase his possessions. As he 
advanced in life he perceived that his property 
had imperceptibly wasted away ; and to increase 
his terrors, there was a law suit against him 
that had been pending many years. He dread- 
ed its termination would result in ruin, though 
convinced that justice was on his side; but the 
boasted trial by jury is by no means as infallible, 
as its encomiasts pretend, for it is a difficult 
matter for one man who does not understand 
his case to explain its merits to twelve, who 
frequently are incapable of comprehending the 
matter under any circumstances. And by this 
frail tenure do we cling to our possessions, 
liberty and life. The sword of Damocles isa 
type of the trial by jury. 

It was a melancholy sight to behold the old 
gentleman, term after term, attending court to 
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learn the issue of his cause. It absorbed all his 
faculties and sapped the very foundation of his 
mind. He was wont to have a word and a 
cheerful smile for all he met, but now he would 
pass his next neighbour without token of re- 
cognition. His little friends, the children, no 
longer followed him. His favourite volumes 
remained undusted on the shelves—their charm 
had passed away, and those vernal fancies, that 
were wont to make his heart like a singing bird 
in spring, had died, and it sung no more. 

He would at times struggle to disengage his 
mind from the phantom that embraced it with 
iron clutches, and affeet more cheerfulness in 
the presence of my aunt, for he perceived that 
his melancholy was contagious. How tenderly 
she watched over him, and soothed him and 
encouraged him! God bless her!—At one of 
these tender interviews which were frequent, 
he appeared suddenly animated with hope—the 
world was open to him—he was a man and 
could labour like other men—his countenance 
brightened, and he exclaimed exultingly : 

“ The spider taketh hold with her hands and 
is in kings’ palaces.”—He fondly looked into 
the recesses of his wife’s heart through her 
glistening eyes, and continued, “ The ants are 
a people not strong,”—he paused, and finished 
the proverb in a tone scarcely audible,—* yet 
they prepare their meat in the summer. Alas! 
the snows of many winters are on my head.” — 
A tear dropped from his eye on the pale fore- 
head of the partner of his bosom. She consoled 
him no more that day. 

He had contracted various small debts with 
the tradesmen of the village, among whom were 
some new-comers who had not known him in 
his palmy days. And even if they had, the 
chances are that it would not have altered their 
conduct towards him. Few can make an egis 
of the past to shield them from present evils. 
True, he had been as liberal as the sun that 
shines on all alike without distinction; but how 
soon do we forget the splendour of yesterday, 
if the sun rise in clouds to-morrow! 

His creditors became impatient, and though 
there was some hesitation in taking out the first 
execution, yet that being done, others followed 
as regularly as links of the same chain. There 
was a time when he felt as confident and secure 
among the villagers as in the bosom of his own 
family; but now there was no longer safety for 
the sole of his foot on his hearth-stone. He 
was humbled, and he moved among his neigh- 
bours, a broken down man, with fear, and trem- 
bling, and shame, dreading all whom he chanced 
to meet. 

At length his library was seized upon and 
sold. His books were of no great value to any 
other than himself, but he prized them beyond 
every thing. He had bought them in his boy- 
hood ; they had been the companions of his life— 
never-failing ministers of purest delight—and 
they at length had departed from him. True, 
their places might have been filled by modern 
reprints, but he would not have known his old 
familiar friends in their gaudy dresses. To 
take from them the rude simplicity of their 
birth, was to break the wand by which they 


charmed him. To take the little treasure of his 
boyhood was to sever the chain that bound him 
to happier days, and as he beheld them scattered 
one by one, he wept as if they had been things 
of life that had abandoned him in his misfor- 
tunes. 

It was a melancholy sight to behold him after 
this event, seated in his study, gazing on the 
empty shelves, and repeating various choice 

es from his favourite volumes. I wit- 
aa him once, looking intently on the vacant 
spot where a fine old copy of Herrick’s poems 
had stood for near half a century. I knew the 
place well for at that time it was my delight to 
delve for the pure ore of that “ very best of Eng- 
lish lyric poets.” A melancholy smile came 
over his bland countenance, and he repeated in 
a low tremulous voice 
Call me no more, 
As heretofore, 
The music of the feast ; 
Since now, alas! 


The mirth that was 
In me, is dead or ceased, 


Before I went 
To banishment 
Into the loathed west ; 
I could rehearse 
A lyric verse 
And speak it with the best. 


But time, ah me! 
Has laid, I see, 
My organ fast asleep ; 
And turn’d my voice 
Into the noise 
Of those that sit and weep. 


His eyes slowly moved along the empty 
shelves until they rested upon a place that had 
been occupied by a collection of the old drama- 
tists. He smiled though he shed tears, and 
continued to repeat in the same tremulous tone: 


Adieu ; farewell earth's bliss, 
This world uncertain is: 
Fond are life’s lustful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys. 
None frem his darts can fly ; 
Lam sick, I must die— 

Lord have mercy on us! 


Rich men, trust not in wealth ; 
Gold cannot buy you health. 
Physic himself must fade ; 
All things to end are made. 
The — full swift goes by, 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 


Haste, therefore, each degree 
‘To weleome destiny ; . 
Heaven is our heritage, 
Earth but a player’s stage. 
Mount we unto the sky. 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 


“ Beshrew me, but thy song hath moved me.” 
I turned from the window through which I was 
gazing, unperceived, and left him repeating 
—— upon fragment. 

y uncle was accustomed to rise with the 
sun, and he continued his habit to the last. But 
he no longer enjoyed the songs of the birds, the 
babbling of the waterfall, nor the fresh breeze 
of morning laden with fragrance—their influ- 
ence had departed from them; still he adhered 
to his custom, and would wander from his green 
meadows to the maple grove, and from the grove 
to the river, as if in pursuit of something—he 
knew not what. On his return, his usual re- 
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mark was, “Is it not strange that the flowers 
should have lost their fragrance, and the little 
birds their skill in singing!”. In happier days 
how he would praise the flowers and the birds! 

As term-time approached, his malady ever 
increased. His morning meal would scarcely 
be over, when he ceil adjust his dress, and 
call for his hat and cane, and on being asked 
whither he was going, he would invariably re- 
ply, “ To the village to see my friends. Of late 
they have ceased to come here, and it is right 
that I should see them.” He would for hours 
walk from one end of the village to the other, 
and bow to all who accosted him, yet pause to 
converse with none. And on his return, when 
my good aunt would inquire whether he had 
seen his friends, the constant reply was, “ No; 
I have fallen in with none of them.” Alas! my 
poor uncle, how thy brain must have been shat- 
tered to imagine that a man in adversity can 
ever find his friends! 

At length the dreaded day arrived—his cause 
was marked for trial, and in a few hours the 
result would be known. The matter in dispute 
was not of such great moment, but he had 
brooded over it until his fears had magnified it 
to vital importance. His opponent was a coarse 
and brutal man, and in their protracted contest, 
the abruptness of his demeanor had awakened 
whatever latent asperity had found a hiding- 
place in my uncle’s bosom. He looked upon 
that cause, trifling as it was, as the most im- 
portant matter of his life. His daily thoughts 
and irritated feelings had magnified it. Even 
the little ant by constant application can create 
a mound altogether disproportionate to its own 
size, and there is not a column so beautiful that 
may not be defaced by the trail of'a slimy snail. 
My poor uncle feared the ant hill and recoiled 
at the filth of the worm. 

The morning his cause was to be tried, he 
dressed himself with unusual care, and my aunt 
knowing the bent of his mind, exercised all her 
little appliances to encourage him. He went 
to the court house, and took his seat, a dejected 
man. He looked around, as if in search of some 
one, to sit beside him to aid and sustain him, 
but none such were present, and he sat alone. 

The cause was called, the jury empanelled, 
and the investigation proceeded. Every ques- 
tion that arose in its progress, wrought up my 
uncle’s mind to painful intenseness. In the 
ardour of his feelings he at times interrupted 
the proceedings, and was rudely ordered by the 
court to sit down and be silent. He obeyed, 
while every fibre of his frame shook with pas- 
sion, and offended pride. His opponent smiled 
in triumph as he beheld his confusion ; my uncle 
sat alone; no one approached to sympathize 
with him, and he felt as if deserted by all. In 
consequence of the distracted state of his mind, 
his defence, though a just one, had been imper- 
fectly made out. Facts had escaped his memory; 
papers were missing that should have been 
produced, and the result was, the jury returned 
a verdict against him without leaving the box. 
It fell like a thunderbolt upon him; he fancied 
the last business of his life was over, and in the 
triumph of the moment, his adversary taunted 





him, and openly charged him with dishonesty. 
The old man rose to repel the insult, while 
every limb shook with passion as if palsy struck. 
All was confusion. The judges interfered to 
restore order. My uncle heard them not. He 
was commanded to sit down, but still persisted 
to vindicate his character. A second—a third 
time was he called upon to sit down and be 
silent, which awakened him to a sense of his 
position. He beheld his antagonist still smiling; 
he slowly sunk into his seat, and as if abashed, 
his head hung over his bosom, and gradually 
descended until it rested on the desk before 
him. Order was again restored, and the court 
proceeded in its business. A few moments 
after, some one approached my uncle, and on 
raising him, he was found to be dead. 

Thus died that good old man. There was a 
time when I looked upon him as being secure 
from the shafts of fate; but who may boast of to- 
morrow!—He was wealthy, had health and 
friends, and his gentle spirit made his home a 
paradise. His sources of enjoyment were bound- 
less, for all nature, from her sublimest mysteries, 
even down to the petals of a simple flower was 
one mighty minister, and he drew wisdom and 
delight from all. And yeta single cloud was mag- 
nified until it overshadowed his heaven of hap- 
piness, and he died friendless and heartbroken: 
all had vanished that made earth beautiful. But 
is this stranget—The flowers of life pass away 
as the flowers of the seasons, without our being 
conscious of the cause of their decay, and there 
breathes not that man, however prosperous, but 
like my poor uncle, hath his phantom, and in 
time, discovers that “ even in laughter the heart 
is sorrowful; and the end of that mirth is 
heaviness,” 

— @——__ 


HYPATIA, 

A learned and beautiful lady, the daughter 
of Theon, a celebrated philosopher and mathe- 
matician, and president of the Alexandrian 
school, was born at Alexandria, about the end 
of the fourth century. Her father, encouraged 
by her extraordinary genius, had her not only 
educated in all the ordinary qualifications of her 
sex, but instructed her in the most abstruse 
sciences. She made great progress in philoso- 
phy, geometry, astronomy, and the mathematics, 
so that she was esteemed the most learned per- 
son of her time. At length she was thought 
worthy to succeed her father in that distin- 
guished-and important employment, the govern- 
ment of the school of Alexandria, and to teach 
out of that chair, where Ammonius, Herocles, 
and many other great men had taught before; 
and this at a time when men of learning abound- 
ed in Alexandria, and in many other parts of the 
Roman empire. Her fame was so extensive, 
that she had a very crowded auditory. But, 
while Hypatia reigned the brightest ornament 
of Alexandria, a kind of civil war, which broke 
out between Orestes the governor, and Cyril 
the patriarch, proved fatal to this lady. In 415, 
about five hundred monks attacked the govern- 
nor, dragged Hypatia from the chair, tore her 
to pieces, and burned her limbs. 
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or THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


AN AMERICAN TALE, DRAWN FROM LIFE. 
BY EZRA HOLDEN, EDITOR OF THE SATURDAY COURIER. 


CHAPTER L. 


Tue family of “the Lloyds” was as respec- 
table in the “ Athens of the North,” as it had 
ever been ancient in the Old World, whence 
the principal pioneer of the house emigrated, in 
the early history of the Colonies. It is not in 
our way to sketch even the outlines of their 
descent, as they came down from their original 
progenitor, Major Lloyd, who had been a distin- 
guished officer in the army of England, ere he 
gave up his commission and crossed the Atlan- 
tic for a permanent abode in the New World. 
All that is necessary for us to write on that 
head, is to say that the family ever boasted 
of the honour of its line, and that wealth and 
honours uniformly followed the varied members 
in their proud descent. 

Winthrop Lloyd, Esq., a descendant, was a 
rich and respected merchant of the commercial 
emporium. Through a long series of years, 
the uninterrupted streams of commerce had 
been pouring wealth into his coffers, until he 
became one of the most wealthy men of the 
city. His residence, in the immediate vicinity 
of one of the most delightful promenades which 
the country can boast, was a palace indeed, 
adorned in every respect with all that bound- 
less wealth and cultivated taste could impart: 
and no family in the whole city were courted 
more in society, by the refined, the proud and 
the wealthy. 

Mr. Lloyd was married early. His lady was 
from a high family. She was the first daughter 
of General Hampton; and Juliet Hampton, there 
are some of the present day can well recollect, 
was the belle of her time, ere she was wedded 
to Mr. Lloyd. 

They had a family of three daughters and 
two sons. It is almost unnecessary to apprise 
the readers of this narrative, that they had 
every attention bestowed upon their education 
that ample means, refined taste, and cultivated 
intellects could secure. After leaving coliege, 
Edward, the eldest son, “ read law,” and Joseph 
“took to the counting-house,” as they say in 
mercantile phrase. They were gay and fashion- 
able young men, and as to their professions, 
they bestowed but little attention upon them, 
acting always upon the idea, that it was wholly 
unnecessary for them to know much of “ the 
ways and means” of getting a living, as their 
father had enough for them to live upon in 
luxury and ease. 

Juliet Lloyd was the eldest daughter. She 
was handsome, and she knew it. She was very 
proud, but she did not appear to know that; 
and, what was infinitely worse than every thing 
else, it was all false pride. Her pride was of 


family, of high associations, of great wealth, and 
of — above, (as she thought herself,) other 
a 


young 


dies of her age. It is true she was 


admired, by the gay, the uplifted, and the boast- 
ing ; and it is doubtless true, that there was not 
a young lady in the whole city who had such a 
cloud of butterfly admirers among the fashion- 
able and thoughtless of the other sex. Of course 
she had “a swarm of lovers.” There was a 
fortune in the way, and besides, Juliet was just 
the girl to please a train of adorers, who float 
along the giddy mazes of what is termed “ the 
height of fashion.” It will surprise, no one, 
therefore, when this history declares, that Juliet 
was married during the following year, to Colo- 
nel Wilton, whom she met for the first time at 
the springs, the preceding summer. The Colo- 
nel was a fashionable man, who, having been 
left with a fortune by his father, had ever been 
at leisure to cultivate all “the routes and 
rounds” of a life of ease and affluence. 

Soon after the nuptials, the Colonel took home 
his bride: and the “ mansion of Spring Grove” 
thenceforward became the head quarters of 
fashion, gaiety, and luxury, throughout that 
portion of the southern country in which it was 
situated. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mary, the second daughter, was the antipodes 
of Juliet, or as she was now styled, “ Mrs. Colo- 
nel Wilton.” She was not so handsome as Juliet, 
and she had never had the crowd of admirers 
which followed the footsteps of her sister. Mary 
was modest, sensible and retiring—as unpre- 
tending as she was intelligent. She was always 
remarkable for her good sense, estimating those 
about her by their real virtues rather than the 
appearances which they put on. She won warm 
friends among the truly deserving, and was 
cherished as much for the simplicity and purity 
of her heart as for the warmth of her affection 
and the kindness of her disposition. 

The summer after the marriage of Juliet, one 
delightful afternoon when all nature appeared 
clothed in loveliness, Mr. Lloyd entered the 
little back parlour, where Mary was seated 
alone, in a pensive mood. 

“I’m glad, Mary, to find you alone for a mo- 
ment,” said Mr. Lloyd. 

“ Why, my dear father, you might see me 
alone any day you wished. But why are you 
pleased that I’m alone, father?” 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Lloyd, with evident 
emotion, “I have something to say to you, Mary, 
that should be uttered in confidence—some- 
thing that may affect your happiness as well as 
that of the rest of the family.” 

“ Pray, father, what can it be?” asked Mary, 
colouring as she spoke. a 

“Edward Burton, Mary, must discontinue 
his visits at our house.” 

Mary coloured more deeply than ever, but 
made no reply. 

“ Yes, Mary, you must think no more of Ed- 
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ward. He is a respectable young man, I know. 
I never had a steadier or more industrious one 
in my employ, and from the moment he entered 
as the cabin-boy of the ship Pocahontas, until 
he arose by his application and intelligence to 
the command of the North America to India, 
he has ever shown himself possessed of integrity, 
morality and unwearied perseverance.” 

“ And these, father,” (said Mary, almost un- 
conscious of what she said,) “are certainly 
praiseworthy virtues in any young man.” 

* Yes—yes-—Mary, they are: but you know 
that Edward's origin was plebeian, he has to 
support his poor widowed mother even to this 
day—good woman I believe she is, and certainly 
he is a good son for doing it.” 

“There is nothing very criminal in al] this, 
father,” added Mary, with a more confident 
smile. 

“ Nothing, no, nothing, Mary; Edward would 
be a good match for an equal; but he must for- 
ever give up all hope of marrying into the 
ancient family of the * Lloyds.’” 

“Perhaps he will become more worthy in a 
few years, father,” said Mary. in the suppressed 
tone of one who is about to breathe forth the 
last hope. 

“No, never,” said Mr. Lloyd, with anger. 
“The respectability of our house must be sup- 
ported by proper alliances—so Miss, from this 
day, think no more of Edward Burton.” 

Mary hastened to her chamber, as her father 
left the room. “I must not disobey my father. 
Then there is no alternative. I must address 
Edward a note, for he is forbidden to come here 
any more. I must do it, though my heart break 
in the writing. He was to have come to-night, 
but my father forbids him.” 

“ Edward, dear Edward—my father forbids 
you to visit us more. Put seas between us. 

ou must not live on the same continent with 
me. I can write no more. Mary.” 

The servant handed the note into Edward's 
hand, at his own apartment, within the neat 
but unpretending residence in the north part 
of the city, which he had two years previously 
purchased as a house for his widowed mother. 

“ Yes—it is but too true. The changed de- 
portment of Mr. Lloyd is now explained. I am 
the son of a poor widow. Why did I for a mo- 
ment take counsel of my foolish heart? The 
ocean shall roll between us. Mary must be- 
come the bride of one more nobly born.” 

And with all speed did he make his arrange- 
ments to depart in the ship Siam, which was to 
sail in a few weeks for the East Indies. 

When Mary read in the list of passengers, 
the name of Edward Burton, she burst into a 
flood of tears. “I thought he might have seen 
me. No, my father forbade him. Well—I am 
happy now—he is gone, and came not to say 
farewell.” 


CHAPTER III. 


For several years forward, nothing material 
occurred in the family of the Lloyds. The bu- 
siness of Mr. Lloyd continued to flourish, up to 
the period of the war with the mother country. 
All readers familiar with the commercial vicis- 


situdes of those days, need not be told that many 
of the most wealthy merchants were ruined by 
the privatéerings and spoliations which spread 
devastation in their train. Mr. Lloyd was a 
deep sufferer. “ Misfortunes did not come sin- 
gly,” for one ruin appeared to follow another. 
Besides his enormous losses upon the seas, he 
was heavily concerned in several insurance 
companies, whose losses became so great as to 
bring utter ruin upon them. An extensive 
house in London, with which he was largely 
connected, four months afterwards was forced 
to stop, by which his endorsements were im- 
mensely augmented ; and, as if there were fate - 
in it, when he was daily expecting the arrival 
of his last ship, “ The Pocahontas,” richly laden 
from the Indies, the fatal tidings came that she 
had been captured and plundered of every thing. 
This was the death-blow to his hopes. He was 
unable longer to sustain the credit of his house ; 
and the remnant of his property was sacrificed 
to meet liabilities that could not be put off. He 
was a ruined man, reduced from affluence, al- 
most to a state of dependence; for he was a 
proud,'but an honourable merchant, and gave 
up every thing. 

In the midst of this ruin, there was a last hope 
left, which would afford the family a home. At 
the death of General Hampton, he had settled 
his country estate, after the death of his widow, 
upon his only daughter, Mrs. Lloyd; and as her 
mother had died several years before, the family 
retired to the old homestead as their future 
abode. It was a comfortable one; and though 
a great change from their former princely resi- 
dence, they learned gradually to moderate their 
desires; and for three years, blessed with the 
good sense, the assiduity, and the ever-beaming 
smiles of Mary, who became now their greatest 
consolation, they were comparatively happy and 
contented. 

Juliet came every summer, from her southern 
home to visit them, usually accompanied by her 
husband, who had continued “ to live a gentle- 
man of fashion,” and, as idleness begets vice, 
it was known that he had materially diminished 
his estate by the pharo-table, having become 
professionally a fashionable player. The family 
still thought “The Colonel” well off, for he 
maintained his splendour of living. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that he did not find it 
difficult to obtain the security of Mrs. Lloyd for 
the payment of a claim of fifteen thousand 
dollars, which existed against him; and which 
he said he did not pay, because he preferred not 
to sacrifice some stocks, the prices of which 
were at present down in the market. “ But,” 
added the Colonel, “ I'll = you a mortga 
on my estate, and then all will be abundantly 
safe, if I should not sell the stocks at the time 
I propose.” The security was on time. The 
two years for which it was given elapsed; but 
the Colonel had not made his preparations to 
pay any thing more than the interest, and the 
holder of the claim agreed to its extension 
for two years more, provided, of course, Mrs. 
Lloyd continued her security. The family had 
now become a little alarmed about it; but, 
nevertheless, there was no way to avoid a re- 
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newal] of the security, and so it was given, on 
the most positive assurances of the Colonel, that 
he would not fail to dispose of some of his pro- 
perty to meet the claim long before it should 
again become due. , 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was now eleven years since Edward Burton 
took his departure for the Indies. What vicis- 
situdes had befallen the family in the mean 
time! What hopes and fears had alternated 
in the mind of Mary. That she loved Edward 
with a most holy affection, was too true. That 
he loved her, she knew too well. But with 
her, there was no alternation between duty and 
feeling. Obedience to her parents was the only 
tule of her existence. In this, Mary was cer- 
tainly an uncommon girl. At her age of life, 
sixteen, when Edward was forbidden any longer 
to cultivate her acquaintance, it was scarcely 
to be expected so much coolness of judgment 
in an affair of the heart could have been exhi- 
bited. Probably, more than ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of young ladies, similarly situ- 
ated, would have contrived clandestine meet- 
ings with their lovers, which would ultimatel 
have ended in running away to get married, 
and then getting on their knees to beg forgive- 
ness. But Mary had a mind too well balanced 
and noble to be guilty of any thing of the sort. 
And though it cost her a struggle, such as great 
minds are alone capable of enduring, she did 
not hesitate as to the course to be pursued. But 

ears had now rolled away. She thought of 

ward. Indeed, she never could forget him. 
Yet she had accustomed herself to think of him 
as a dear friend, whom she might never see 
again, as he had but consulted her desire to 
leave the country forever. 

‘The two years had now nearly rolled away, 
within which the payment was to be made of 
the debt, for which the mother had given her 
sang security, at the solicitation of Colonel 

ilton. In the mean time, he had not, as he 
had most sacredly pledged himself to do, made 
any arrangements for the payment, but, on the 
contrary, he had been pursuing a life of pleasure 
and dissipation that little comported with the 
demeanor of a man who had received security 
from the mother of his wife, on a reliance upon 
his honour; and which he knew would rob the 
family of their home and last and only hope, if 
not promptly paid. Mary, who had for some 
time been much alarmed about this security, 
now became deeply excited. She urged her 
mother to hold a secret interview with Wilton, 
to persuade him to make some disposition of his 
property, so as to meet the debt. She did so; 
and when he was pressed upon the subject, he 
had to confess the astounding truth, that his 
whole estate had been mortgaged for as much 
as it was worth, before it was pledged to Mrs. 
Lloyd !—but that he had hoped to clear it at 
the pharo-table, so as to be able to meet the 
debt. There was now no hope, especially as 
it was soon ascertained that the claim, for which 
Mrs. Lloyd was security, had passed into the 
hands of Mr. Sanderson Bradlee, a man of great 
wealth, who had two years previously proposed 





himself to Mary in marriage, and been re- 
jected. 

It was now within a single month of the 
time, when the limit of the claim would expire. 
Mary was all but heart-broken ; not on her own 
account, but to think that her parents who had 
now become somewhat advanced in life must 
be turned out of the home in which they had 
hoped to pass the rest of their lives. To her 
this appeared the severest trial of her life; and 
as she was seated in the little back parlour, 
looking out upon the verdant lawn, she wept 
in the anguish of her soul that every day was 
bringing them nearer and nearer to the most 
fatal catastrophe which had yet befallen them. 

“Oh! that I could avert this awful doom from 
the heads of my beloved parents,” she uttered 
aloud to herself. 

“So you may,” said Marie Anderson, who 
had entered unperceived. ‘“ Yes, Mary, I have 
been importuned to offer you a way of escape.” 

* How!” exclaimed Mary, “in the name of 
heaven, I conjure you to tell me.” 

“ You will not hate me for the offer?” said 
Marie, inquiringly. 

** No, no, dearest Marie. Show me any way 
to avert the calamity that hangs upon us, and 
I will gladly embrace it.” 

“ Then I will tell you Mary, that Mr. Brad- 
lee offers to relieve the security, and place the 
homestead unencumbered to your mother.” 

“If J will accept his hand in marriage,” in- 
terrupted Mary, with the deepest disappoint- 
ment. And she relieved her feelings in a 
shower of tears, as Marie attempted to excuse 
herself for having breathed such a thought. 

“Give yourself no uneasiness, Marie,” said 
Mary, becoming more collected. “ You did it 
to show a way for me to secure a home for my 
parents. I thank you, dear girl. But you must 
not go tonight. Stay with me, Marie. I'll 
think more of what you have been saying.” 

That night when they retired, Mary told her 
friend that she had thought of nothing but the 
intimation that she had made, and she added, 
with a resolution peculiarly her own, “ Marie, 
I have made up my mind. I will accept the 
proposal—and my parents will not be driven 
from the Hampton Farm.” 

On the following day the parents were much 
surprised with the arrival of Mr. Bradlee at the 
farm, for they had had no intimation of what 
had happened on the preceding day; and they 
were more surprised still when he announced 
to thes that “ now they could keep the home- 
stead.” 

That moment Mary entered the parlour, and 
was welcomed by Mr. Bradlee with that over- 
flow of smiles which is apt to proceed from one 
who feels self-confident of having won a hand for 
which he has been long seeking. Ere he return- 
ed to the city that night he had prevailed upon 
Mary to fix the wedding that day two weeks. 

The preparations for an event, for which a 
man so rich as was Mr. Bradlee had so anxiously 
desired, were soon accomplished. He had kept 
an elegantly furnished mansion in the city, ever 
since the death of his mother, with whom he 
resided while she was living. So that Mary 
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was to come with him to his own residence, as 
soon as the nuptials were performed, and it was 
arranged that the Wilton claim should be dis- 
charged on the same day, although it would be 
a few days in anticipation of the foreclosing of 
the mortgage upon the “ Hampton Farm.” 

Thursday, the day of the wedding, at length 
arrived, Nothing that wealth, taste or luxury 
could procure, wa® wanting to render it a 
magnificent feté. Mr. Bradlee was connected 
with some of the first families of the metropolis; 
and a large throng had been invited to join in 
the festivities of the occasion. The mansion at 
the “Hampton Farm,” large and capacious as 
it was, was literally filled to overflowing; and 
all was fashion, gaiety and hilarity within. The 
nuptial-hour was fixed at eight o’clock, and al- 
ready the shades of evening had passed, when 
the carriage of Mr. Anderson drove into the 
court-yard, and Marie alighted with apparent 
haste. She passed in at the side-door, and meet- 
ing Mrs. Lloyd, asked for Mary. She was 
shown up at once to her apartment, and met the 
bride-to-be, adorned for the wedding. 

“Why did you not come before?” asked 
Mary, with great emotion, “for it seems as if 
my very soul is sinking at the approach of this 
most fearful crisis of tay life. Oh God, that I 
could escape it with honour and yet preserve 
the home of my parents.” 

“And if Edward Burton were here, Mary, 
with means to pay off the claims upon the farm, 
= you accept him, if he had nothing be- 
side ?” 

“Yes, Marie, I would go with him to the 


ends of the earth. Dig with him—sail with 
him—do any thing to escape the toils of the man 
who takes me as the price of my parents’ home.” 

“ Then shall you this night become his wed- 
ded bride, for Providence has returned him in 
riches, to save you from a life of unhappiness 
and the abode of your parents from the spoils 
of the trickster.” 

To many of the readers of this unpretending 
story, it will not be necessary to add, (because 
they know it to be true,) that Edward Burton 
and Mary have ever since been bright and ad- 
mired examples of society. He is not only one 
of the richest men of the day, but one of the 
most unpretending and benevolent. Le saved 
the brothers of Mary, by putting them in the 
way of business, in which they have become 
well off and respectable. He protected the 
declining years of Mary’s parents with an affec- 
tion that could not have been excelled; and, 
when, a few years ago, the father was gathered 
to his rest, beside the remains of the partner 
of his life, who died the year preceding, he 
caused a chaste marble obelisk to read to visit- 
ers of the most charming “ Home of the Dead,” 
in America, this pathetic truth, “ Lloyd an ho- 
nest man.” It is only two years since Wilton 
ended his career; and Mary and Edward threw 
open their mansion as Juliet’s future home; and 
they are now carrying Charles Wilmot, the 
widow’s only son, through a college education, 
bestowing upon him the same kindness and 
affection which they do to their own Edward, 
who is the class-mate of the adopted Charles 
in the same Institution. 
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SHE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 


BY J. 


O, she was gay in youth’s bright morn, 
And beautiful when young, 

And ‘midst life’s roses knew no thorn 

_ *Till her sweet breast was stung : 

The plighted one forgot his vow— 
She said it gave no pain— 

But a sadness settled on her brow— 
She never smiled again! 


She spoke not of the cruel one 
And sought the nierry throng ; 

But changed was her once silver tone, 
And mournful her low song. 
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She glittered next with jewels bright, 
And danced to merry strain ; 

But the stricken one knew no delight— 
She never smiled again. 


She strayed along the sedgy brook, 
And marked the blue-bird’s song— 
But neither flower, bird, nor book, 
Could cheat her mem’ry long. 
Her thoughts flew back to moments past, 
And then she sighed in vain; 
Her drooping heart was broke at last— 
She never smiled again! 


nn A 0 BRO OD re 


Tae truly great consider first, how they 
may gain the approbation of God ; and secondly, 
that of their own conscience; having done this, 
they would then willingly conciliate the good 
opinion of their fellow-men. But the truly 
little reverse the thing; the primary object, 
with them, is to secure the applause of their 
fellow-men, and having effected this, the appro- 
bation of God and their own conscience may 
follow on as they can. 





THERE are some characters whose bias it is 
impossible to calculate, and on whose probable 
conduct we cannot hazard the slightest prog- 
nostication; they often evince energy in the 
merest trifles, and appear listless and indifferent 
on occasions of the greatest interest and import- 
ance; one would suppose they had had been 
dipped in the fountain of Hammon, whose 
waters, according to Diodorus, are cold by day, 
and hot only by night! 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE SALAMARIAN SPRINGS. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS 


(Concluded from page 43.) 


Ar this information his audience somewhat 
started and somewhat stared—and the children 
looked about for his bag. 

“ Yes”—continued Mr. Davenant—*I am 
indeed what many of my countrymen would 
call ‘a real Brummagem harticle.’ My occu- 
pation at home was that of rider, or collector of 
orders to a large manufacturing house in Bir- 
mingham ; and the business on which I came 
to America is not very different. It was for- 
merly the custom of our fraternity to travel on 
horse-back, or in small one-horse vehicles, car- 
rying a bag containing samples or pattern 
cards of the commodities manufactured by our 
employers; for instance, knives, scissors, but- 
tons, &c. But of late we go more at our ease 
in stages, and in rail-road cars, and take our 
specimens in our trunks.” 

“Sir, give me your hand,” said Mr. Carmo- 
ny, with much energy—*“ whatever may be 
your profession, you are a man and a gentle- 
man. And your frankness on this occasion 
only makes me the more desirous of cultivating 
an acquaintance with you.” And in the 
warmth of his heart he introduced Mr. Daven- 
ant over again to the ladies. 

Mr. Davenant made a suitable reply, and 
smiled while explaining that his visit to the 
eprings was not, however, on business, but 
merely for recreation. The old gentleman 
then fell into a brisk conversation with him re- 
specting the manufacturing interests of Eng- 
Jand, which soon diverged into a discussion of 
the corn-laws, and of the views and proceedings 
of the conservatives and the radicals. On all 
these subjects, Mr. Davenant discoursed with 
much good sense and ability ; and in language 
fluent, polished, and luminous. Lydiana whis- 

red to her sister that she had never before 

ad a clear idea of the corn-laws. 

Clouds had been gathering in the south-west 
ever since noon, and the wind rising, they now 
came up repidly. and very soon broke into a 
pouring rain. It became necessary to close 
the leather curtains of the coach, but none of 
them fitted tightly; on one side the eylet holes 
were so torn as to be useless, and on the other, 
most of the brass buttons that should have fast- 
ened them down had disappeared. Therefore 
the rain came in, in spite of all the contri- 
vances that were resorted to for endeavouring 
to keep it ont; and the passengers were all 
more or less wetted by it, notwithstanding the 
cloeks and shawls in which they had wrapped 
themselves as soon as the storm became cer- 
tain. “ Your bonnet, my dear,” said Mr. Car- 
mony, looking at his wife, “seems fated to 
suffer both by fire and water.” “It does, in- 
deed,” said Mrs. Carmony—“and the bonnets 
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of the girls are now getting as wet and shape- 
less as mine; we shall have to send them to 
the nearest town to be put in order, if it is pos- 
sible that any thing can ever restore them. 
And in the meantime, we must wear those 
common cloth ones that we brought with 
us to stroll about in.” 

Mr. Carmony thought in his own mind it 
would have been better had they chosen the 
common grass cloth ones to ride in, but seeing 
that his wife and daughters were all very un- 
comfortable, he forbore any farther animadver- 
sions, and began to apologise to the English- 
man for the rain. 

“Generally, Mr. Davenant,” said he, “our 
American rains give us warning the day be- 
fore. It is only in the very heat of summer 
that they take us in this way, by surprise. 
Ours is by no means a showery country—I can 
assure you it is not.” 

“Of that I have had sufficient proof, al- 
ready,” replied Mr. Davenant. ‘“ And really 
this rain will be so serviceable in laying the 
dust, that I should consider it a thing to re- 
joice at, were it not for the inconvenience it 
has occasioned to the ladies, who I earnestly 
hope will take no cold in consequence.” 

“Oh! no,” replied Mrs. Carmony—“ we de- 
pend on the excellence of our American consti- 
tutions.” 

This was going a little too far, for Mr. Dave- 
nant duanel all around, and it struck him that 
none of the ladies present (though all of them 
looked very well) had that appearance of glow- 
ing health which characterizes the women of 
England; nor is it possible they should, in a 
country where the females are brought up with 
so much delicacy, and in a climate remarkable 
for the extremes of heat and cold, and for the 
suddenness with which these alternations suc- 
ceed each other. 

Luckily (as the rain continued) our travellers 
had but little farther to go. A sudden turn of 
the road brought them in full view of the Sala- 
marian Springs; and at the first sight of the 
house, they all, (particularly Lydiana,) looked 
somewhat disappointed. She had imagined an 
elegant and imposing mansion, resembling 
either a Grecian temple, or an Italian villa; 
and she looked in vain for a noble portico, its 
lofty columns, interspersed with exotics grow- 
ing in vases of antique form; or for verandas, 
round whose Jight and graceful pillars, roses 
and honeysuckles were twining in mingled 
beauty and fragrance. And she saw neither 
ground-windows, nor bay-windows, nor a level 
roof witha balustrade ; for such were the ideas 
she had entertained of this resort of fashion and 
refinement. On the contrary she beheld a tall 
four-story house, much resembling a factory, 
(only that it was not very large,) the windows 
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being all smaller than the usual size, and having 
no shutters. It was rough cast, or coated all 
over with white, and the wood-work had been 
painted red. A few wooden steps led up to a 
tavern-looking porch, into which opened a small 
square front door. A few yards from the main 
structure, (but quite detached from it) stood 
what was called the wing, a long low frame 
building, with porches at one side and one end; 
and a roof with a double row of garret windows, 
evincing two sets of those dormitories which 
under the burning rays of an American sum- 
mer, can only be exceeded in heat by the 
leaden-roofed prisons of Venice. From these 
pigeon-holes they saw ladies looking out. Be- 
hind was a neglected garden; in front Jay a 
green, denominated a lawn; and in the centre 
of the green an edifice formed entirely of 
wooden bars, and resembling a gigantic chicken 
coop, stood up high and dry; and as they after- 
wards found was to be called the summer- 
house. 

When the stage stopped at the door, the la- 
dies in their travel-stained habiliments were 
much disconcerted at having to make their en- 
trance through a double line of young men, all 
assembled in the porch, and in the passage, to 
see the strangers arrive. They were met by 
Mr. Scantling, the landlord (or proprietor ra- 
ther,) of the Salamarian Springs, a fair-faced 
smooth-looking man, with eyes always mo- 
destly cast down, and a mouth spread into a 
perpetual smile. This gentleman, in answer 
to Mr. Carmony’s inquiry, informed him that 
excellent rooms would soon be ready for their 
party, but that notwithstanding the receipt of 
their letter they could not have been obtained, 
only that Mr. and Mrs. Goldacre and family 
had just departed after a stay of three weeks. 

The ladies felt somewhat appalled on finding 
the entrance hall covered with what is termed 
a rag carpet, very greasy and clustered with 
flies ; and they stole a glance at the English- 
man to see what effect it had upon him. . But 
they could not discover by his looks, whether 
or not he had observed this least genteel of all 
floor-coverings. 

While their chambers were preparing, they 
were shown into what was called the draw- 
ing-room, which was in the frame building, or 
wing; and to reach it they had to cross in the 
wet a portion of the yard. They found this 
apartment insufferably warm and close, (the 
sashes having been shut down to keep out the 
rain) and its aspect was altogether mean and 
comfortless. The ceiling was dark blue-wash- 
ed; the walls were covered with yellowish 
party-coloured paper of a bandbox pattern. 
The floor was spread with matting of the cheap- 
est and coarsest kind, consisting of several 
pieces laid together, and so imperfectly tacked 
that they slipped about under the feet of the 
walkers. In the centre stood an old-fashioned 
round tea-table, covered with a green woollen 
cloth, which was saturated with grease and 
stains, and strewed with three or four tracts, 
and a newspaper of last week. On the darkest 
side of the room was situated an ancient piano, 
with two of the brass screw-covers twitched 


off by the children, and the others standing out 
horizontally, just ready to be brought off by the 
next twitch. Numerous bits of the inlaying 
had also been peeled away, and one of the 
feet, having lost its castor, was propped by a 
book wedged under it. Near the piano was 
placed an old yellow chair, which by sawing 
off a part of the back had been razéed into a 
music-stool. On this sat a nurse-maid, who 
by way of amusing a fretful infant, and causing 
it to forget the irritation of the prickly heat 
that covered its neck and arms, was drumming 
with one hand on the tenor part of the instru- 
ment, while on each side of her stood an ac- 
companiment of boy and girl, one thumping 
the lower bass keys, and the other tinkling up 
in alt. On the opposite side of the room was a 
yellow wooden settee, called “the sofa,” on 
which lay a coarse green moreen cushion, 
which in consequence of the strings being bro- 
ken off, would have slipped all about, and per- 
haps slipped off, only that it was kept down by 
four more nursery-maids, all ranged in a row, 
and each holding a hot baby. There was nota 
chair in the apartment, chairs being afforded 
only for the dining hall; so some of the ladies 
sat on the window-sills, some on the stairs that 
went up out of the drawing-room to the next 
story ; and some (notwithstanding the drizzling 
dampness of the weather) had recourse to the 
porch, placing themselves bolt upright on the 
hard narrow benches fixed against the wall of 
the house. The gentlemen sat no where, the 
common lot of that nncommiserated and unpro- 
vided-for class of beings, when they seek for 
pleasure in places where ladies “ most do con- 
gregate.” 

Finally, after a long and uncomfortable 
standing about, and frequent sendings of a 
man-servant (whenever they could catch one) 
to bring them a maid-servant, the Carmony 
party were shown to their rooms that they 
might get off their wet clothes, and prepare for 
their appearance at the tea-table. 

These rooms, (sitnated in the third story) 
were very small, with low ceilings, and little 
windows not constructed to slide down at the 
top, and which had been shut to exclude the 
rain. The heat and closeness of the atmos- 
phere was intense; there being, of course, no 
chimnies in the sleeping apartments of a sum- 
mer hotel. The rain not coming in on that 
side, Lydiana, in spite of the damp, would have 
raised the sash; but the button that was to keep 
it up had long since departed, and the stick 
used as a substitute had been allowed to fall 
out into the yard when the window was last 
shut down. She managed, however, to prop 
it with her hair-brush. , 

The only furniture in the room was one soli- 
tary green wooden chair, on which hung a 
damp, dingy cotton towel; a very narrow, 
mean-looking, red-painted, low bedstead, stand- 
ing in a hot corner against the wall, and cov- 
ered with a thick patch-work quilt, the sheets 
and pillow-case being made of coarse whitish 
cotton; a small yellowish washing-stand, with- 
out a drawer, and unfurnished with any recep- 
tacles for tooth-brushes or soap; the dry 
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pitcher, containing nothing but two or three 
bed-feathers which had flown in and stuck to its 
dirty sides; and a host of flies were walking 
over the smeared and sticky tumbler. A red- 
framed mirror, about the size of a window 
pane, hung over the washing-stand, but at so 
great an elevation that Lydiana had to climb 
on the chair to see her face in it. There was 
no table, no bureau, no press, no closet; and 
Lydiana saw that the only disposal she could 
make of her handsome dresses, (if she removed 
them from her trunks) was to expose them un- 
protected on a few pegs that were fastened to 
the wall. 

The room had been partially swept, that is 
the brush had been moved over the small open 
space in the middle, leaving under the bed an 
accumulation of flue evidently of a week’s 
gathering; and the turkey-wing (which in 
such houses is generally the only duster) had 
done its office so imperfectly, that Miss Car- 
mony was fain to wipe the chair with her 
pocket-handkerchief before she could venture 
to sitdown. There was no bell in any of the 
rooms, and Lydiana having unluckily let the 
chamber-maid escape as soon as she had point- 
ed out the apartment, found it impossible to re- 
cover her. She looked out into the long pas- 
sage that ran between a double row of small 

-rooms, and saw her mother and sister doing 
the same thing; their empty pitchers in their 
hands, and turning their heads anxiously up 
and down in quest of some one who could pro- 
cure them a supply of water. None of the do- 
mestics, however, being likely to appear, Frank 
was dispatched down stairs in search of one, 
and he prudently volunteered to take two vf 
the empty pitchers with him, that in case no 
servant could be procured in any reasonable 
time, he might fill them, and bring them up 
himself one at atime. His little sister propo- 
sed carrying her aunt Lydiana’s pitcher; and 
the party were now quite happy at having 
some prospect of water. In the mean-time 
Lydiana discovered that the rooms allotted to 
the other members of the family were fac-simi- 
les of her own—as to furniture and cleanliness. 
They all agreed that their accommodations 
were certainly not of the first order, and strik- 
ingly inferior to those they were accustomed to 
at home; but they enjoined on each other the 
expediency of making the best of things, and 
of enduring without discomposure, a small 
quantity of pain, for the sake of a large quan- 
tity of pleasure. It was also resolved in con- 
clave that the deficiencies of the establishment 
were not to be unnecessarily pointed out to the 
oe 

ad their apartments been more inviting, 
the ladies being much fatigued, would have re- 
mained in them all the evening, gladly dispens- 
ing with the trouble of dressing and appearing 
at the tea-table; but the aspect of things was 
such that they felt inclined to defer as long as 
possible the evil hour of retiring for the night. 

At length the tea-bell rung, and they went 
| down to a long, narrow room, furnished with a 
| double range of cross-legged red-painted tables, 
covered with dirty cotton cloths; all the other 


appliances, cups, plates, knives, forks, and 
spoons, being of the most coarse and common 
description. The servants (in number not 
sufficient for one-fourth of the numerous 
guests) made a disgustingly dirty appearance, 
and looked like the sort that were to be had 
cheap. The tea was so devoid of taste and co- 
lour that it was impossible to distinguish the 
green from the black; the bread (being made 
in the house) was so sour and heavy as to be 
scarcely eatable; the butter soft, oily, and ill- 
flavoured; and there were no butter knives. 
The relishes as they were called, (though few 
could relish them) comprised some little dishes 
of warm, tough cucumbers, made amazing! 
salt; tumblers of hot, purple, overgrown rad- 
ishes; and small plates of fat gristly chips of 
black-looking dried beef. Here and there, at 
great distances apart, sat a saucer containing 
three or four of those dry, tasteless, choking, 
and always unpopular compositions, dignified 
by the name of Federal cakes. 

Lydiana thought in her own mind that she 
had never sat down to so uninviting a repast; 
and Mrs. Talcott silenced little Frank as he 
said toher in a low voice—“* Mamma, I have 
looked all over this table, and I don’t think 
there is the least danger of any body eating too 
much.” Mrs. Carmony whispered to her hus- 
band to talk to the Englishman about parlia- 
ment, or some guch thing, to divert his atten- 
tion from the badness of the fare. Mr. Carmo- 
ny assented at once to the suggestion, and did 
talk about parliament. 

Tea over, they would have adjourned to the 
drawing-room, but the sofa was occupied by 
five scrambling boys. There were no chairs 
and no light, and a young lady who could per- 
form in the dark was eliciting from the jarring 
and tuneless piano sounds that were intended 
to be understood as a Scotch air with varia- 
tions, playing as she said quite ad libitum; 
the instrument introducing variations of its own 
by means of a loose wire or two that kept up a 
continual jingling accompaniment, and a broken 
string that caused one of the most important 
keys to be dumb. The rain having ceased, 
most of the company resorted to the porch, (it 
being too damp to go out on the green before 
the door,) and those who could get no seats 
promenaded. Mr. Davenant talked awhile 
with Mr. and Mrs. Carmony, and walked 
awhile with Mrs. Talcott and Lydiana. The 
company was broken entirely into sets; the 
Fussingtons, Hornblowers, &c. forming the 
first, and carefully excluding al] the others. 
It was afterwards some satisfaction to Mrs. 
Carmony to learn that the sleeping apartments 
of the Pesingtens and Hornblowers were no 
better than her own. 

Talking in the dark soon becomes a very 
drowsy business, and almost every one retired 
before ten o’clock—“to bed—perchance to 
sleep”—not without a well-founded suspicion 
of the chance being against them. 

“ This is a sorry night!” said Mr. Carmony, 
on looking round his bed-room. 

“ Did you never sleep in a worse place, my 
dear,” asked his wife. 
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“ Yes—often—in my younger days, when 
travelling in the far-west of that period; but 
then I did not set out for an excursion of plea- 
sure.” 

Mrs. Carmony said no more. She had in 
vain protested to the chambermaid against the 
coarse cotton sheets, and had as vainly re- 
quested a bolster with sufficient feathers to 
give it some little elevation. She was told 
that all the bolsters were alike, that it was the 
rule of the house to have muslin sheets, and 
that Mrs. Fussington had said nothing against 
them. All that Mrs. Carmony could achieve 
was to have the heavy quilt exchanged for a 
dirty spread of coarse dark calico, too short to 
reach the feet. She was informed that Mrs. 
Goldacre had slept under a calimanco quilt 
stuffed with wool, and made no objection. 

Mrs. Talcott grieved that she could not have 
a light in her bed room all night, in case her 
children should be taken ill, (as seemed very 
probable) but there was no chimney to set it in, 
and it would soon have been extinguished by 
the air from the window which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to keep open. Notwithstand- 
ing the heat, she was obliged to take her little 
girl to sleep with her on a bed, which though 
called a double one, was found too narrow to 
accommodate even one person comfortably; 
there being a strip of matrass down the middle 
only, while the sides were sacking-bottom and 
cords. As for Frank, nothing by way of bed 
could be obtained for him, but an old worsted 
quilt, with tufts of wool poking out here and 
there. This quilt was laid on the floor, and 
spread over with a sheet, and an old red calico 
spread. 

“ Mamma,” said Frank—“I really don’t seem 
as if I could sleep in such a bed as that. It 
looks so very mean. I’m a genteel boy, an’t I.” 

“When genteel people go to the Springs,” 
replied his mother, smiling, “they are obliged 
to submit to very ungenteel things.” 

“ But must people go to the springs,” asked 
little Louisia. 

“ That’s what I was thinking,” said Frank. 
“For my part I don’t see the use of putting 
oneself in the way of eating bad victuals, and 
sleeping in bad beds, and sitting without 
chairs.” 

“ Frank,” remarked his mother, “I thought 
you had a more manly spirit than to complain 
of such little inconveniences. Think when you 
grow up and go out into the world (as all men 
must do) how many worse things you may 
have to encounter. Suppose yourself, for in- 
stance, in the army or the navy, or travellin 
in the wilderness, or settling on back land. 
am really disappointed in you.” 

This view of the case silenced poor Frank; 
and he took quiet possession of his uncomforta- 
ble couch, as did his mother and sister of theirs. 
The little girl was the first to close her eyes in 
a feverish and uneasy slumber. Mrs. Talcott 
did not get to sleep till near morning. Once 
in the course of the first honr, Frank raised his 
head, and finding that his mother was awake, 
said—* ]’m trying to bear it.” The next half 
hour he said—“I’m bearing it better now;” 

6* 


finally he murmured—“ I’m bearing it very 
well indeed”—and shortly after, he sunk into 
unconsciousness, 

Lydiana, after stopping up various mouse- 
holes by stuffing into them bits of wrapping- 
paper from her trunk, Jaid herself on her hard 
and uninviting matrass, which was filled with 
musty straw, and like all in the house was so 
narrow that whenever she turned during the 
long and restless night, she found herself on 
the cords and pins of the sacking; the bolster 
and pillar both together did not contain a half 
pound of feathers, and the cotton sheets, in ad- 
dition to their heat and roughness, were sadly 
deficient both in length and breadth. She 
could not help contrasting her present dormi- 
tory with her large, airy, and handsomely fur- 
nished apartment at home. About midnight, 
however, “ cribbed, cabined, and confined,” as 
she found herself, the fatigue of our heroine 
overpowered all other sensations, and she was 
—— with buzzing night-flies to her slum- 

er.” 

Morning came, and few of the company be- 
ing so “ falsely-luxurious,” as to have the least 
desire to remain on their “ beds of sloth,” they 
generally deserted them at a very early hour; 
not, however, to engage in the shoe-wetting 
and gown-draggling exploit of “ treading the 
morning dews,” so earnestly recommended by 
Thomson to his Amanda, but to wander about 
the porch, or to pace quietly along the gravel- 
walk which led to the springs that gave rise 
to the establishment, by causing an ostensible 
pretext for resorting thither. 

Lydiana, (who had read poetry as well as 
novels,) expected to see a fountain sheltered by 
a Grecian temple, containing an altar to Hy- 
geia, and perchance guar.ied by the statue of a 
water-nymph. She saw only a low bank of 
grey stone half surrounding a small natural 
well, near which lay a tumbler, fixed in a tin 
ring with a long handle; lots of broken glass, 
(the remains of former tumblers) being scatter- 
ed about the vicinity. Close by was a rude 
frame building, looking like a small stable; 
and this enclosed the bath. 

‘Here then,” said Mr. Carmony, “are lite- 
rally the Salamarian Springs.” And after dip- 
ping up a glass of water for each of his family, 
and tasting it himself, he pronounced it so 
slightly salt and so slightly bitter, as scarcely 
to keep the promise of its name. 

«‘Grandpapa,” said Frank, whose curiosity to 
try the water had brought him to the spot be- 
fore any one else—“ I was quite disappointed 
at finding it did not taste half so bad as I had 
supposed. I thought it would be as salt as 
pickle, and as bitter as gall.” 

“True,” said Mr. Carmony—“ with regard 
to these chalybeate waters, the more unpalata- 
ble the more efficacious. 

«“ That means the worse the better, don’t it?” 
resumed Frank—* Then I hope this is quite as 
bad as any of the springs in England, for here 
comes Mr. Davenant.” 

* My dear,” said Mrs. Carmony, turning to 
her busband, “ it is not worth while to mention 
before the Englishman how badly we all slept 
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last night, and what paltry beds we had. And 
above ail, do not te)] him that when you wanted 
another towel they brought you a doily; and 
that we heard a gentleman in the next room 
say that they had furnished him with nothing 
but an old pocket-handkerchief to wash with. 
You know it rained yesterday, and perhaps 
they could not get their towels dried; and 
then the house is so full of people that it must 
be difficult to make them all comfortable.” 

“ Mr. Davenant,” said Lydiana, “has not yet 
made one single unfavourable observation about 
any thing in America.” 

“ That’s very true, aunt Liddy,” said Frank, 
“for I’ve been watching him all the time. But 
perhaps, like the parrot in my fable-book, ‘he 
‘thinks the more.’ ” 

Mr. Davenant now joined them, and Mr. 
Carmony having duly apologized for the want 
of flavour in the Salamarian water, (which the 
Englishman pronounced to be at least, refreshing- 
ly cool,) Lydiana hastily inquired if he had ever 
seen Mrs. Gore; and she was highly delighted 
to hear that this very talented lady had once 
been pointed out to him at the theatre. She 
then talked of Mrs. Gore’s novels, and asked 
if they were not correct representations of 
fashionable life in England. To which Mr. 
Davenant replied laughingly, “ You forget that 
persons in my station can have no opportunities 
of judging.” 

* Yet Fenteunel* pursued Lydiana, “ that 
Mrs. Gore is herself a woman of fashion, and 
certainly her novels give the same pictures of 
that class of society that we find in those of 
Lady Dacre, Lady Blessington, and Lady Char- 
lotte Bury.” 

“ Well then,” replied Mr. Davenant, “ out 
of their own mouths we may condemn them; 
and if their books, and those of Bulwer and 
D'Israeli furnish a correct delineation of the 

rivate life of the nobility of England, it is time 
indeed that the order were abolished.” 

All the Carmonys looked with amazement at 
this declaration of the Englishman, and the old 
gentleman agaia shook hands with him. 

Seeing that both the porches were now filled 
with people, our party went and sat in the 
chicken coop, as Mr. Carmony injudiciously 
called it, till his wife checked him by a whis- 
pered hint not to make the summer-house ridi- 
culous in the eyes of the Englishman. 

Lydiana inquired of Mr. Davenant concern- 
ing the watering-places in England, and was 
giad to hear that he had visited most of them; 
and ali the family were pleased with his deli- 
cacy in making no boast of their superiority to 
those of America. 

At breakfast the table was not more inviting 
than at tea, and the morning seemed warmer 
than ever from the atmosphere being redolent 
of the fumes of tough beef-steaks swimming in 
fat; hard thick slices of rusty ham ditto; mut- 
ton chops consieting chiefly of long blackish 
bones; and dishes of salt mackerel, which last 
seemed more abundant than any other article. 
There were a few eggs in the proportion of one 
egg to every ten people. The coffee was as 
vapid and colourless as the tea, and the chief 


dependence in the bread and cake line was on 
some slices of crusty toast, and a few thin flat 
hard-baked squares of Indian meal mixed only 
with water and a profusion of salt: very much 
like saw-dust and extremely fatiguing to mas- 
ticate and still more so to swallow. 

After breakfast the company seemed at a loss 
to know how to dispose of themselves. Mr. 
Carmony and Mr. Davenant set out on an ex- 
ploring ramble into the adjacent country, others 
sauntered about the precincts of the house, but 
the sun soon became too hot, and its full efful- 
gence began to beam upon the porch and the 
drawing-room. The ladies would have retired 
to their own apartments, but the chambermaids 
were so few that not half the rooms could be 
put in order before afternoon, and there was no 
great enjoyment in passing the morning in an 
oven-like place with the door shut, seated on a 
high hard chair, by the side of an unmade bed, 
and a slopped washing-stand. In consequence 
of the negligence or the scarcity of the servants, 
the pitchers in most of the chambers were al- 
lowed to remain empty during the greatest part 
of the day, and the heat being intense there was 
no little suffering in consequence. Except in 
Mrs. Carmony’s, no water had been left in either 
of the rooms belonging to our party. Frank 
and Louisa Talcott were at play with some 
other children in the summer-house, and there- 
fore were not at hand to procure water, and the 
ladies having put on their loose gowns were 
not in order to go up and down stairs at the 
risque of meeting gentlemen. At length our 
heroine, having dressed herself on purpose, pre- 
pared to explore her way to the kitchen with 
an empty pitcher in each hand, but her mother 
positively forbade her to carry them up when 
filled, saying, “ If we once indulge these people 
by waiting on ourselves, it will so lessen their 
respect for us, that they will leave us to do so 
all the time.” 

Having finally found a chambermaid who 
faithfully promised to fill the pitchers and bring 
them up, Lydiana returned to her room, and 
having left her door ajar, she saw after a very 
long delay the welcome sight of the girl coming 
along the passage with the two pitchers; a 
wholesale supply by means of a large water- 
bucket being a convenience not according to 
the rules of this house. One of the numerous 
doors hastily opened, and a lady looking out 
from her chamber said in a peremptory tone, 
“Give me one of those pitchers.” “They are 
for some ladies that came last evening madam.” 
“No matter, I have had no water in my room 
since yesterday morning, and I must have some 
let who will go without.” She then seized the 
pitcher, and Lydiana ran out and made sure of 
the other, lest that also should be appropriated 
by a fellow sufferer in these desart regions. 
In case the girl should appear no more notwith- 
standing her promises to bring a further supply, 
Lydiana shared the contents of her jug with 
Mrs. Talcott; and it may be mentiozed in this 
place that during the remainder of their stay at 
the Salamarian Springs the respectable Mr. Car- 
mony was frequently to be seen going up and 
down stairs, pitcher in hand, conveying water to 
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his family, in which kind but humble occupation 
he was kept in countenance by many other 
gentlemen of equal respectability. 

For half an hour before dinner, the company 
having put themselves into full dress notwith- 
standing the extreme heat of the weather, stood 
about down stairs, every chair being in requi- 
sition to place at the dining-tables. ‘The dinner 
was scanty, ill-dressed, and consisting of the 
commonest and cheapest articles. The only 
delicacies were a few half-fed chickens, dis- 
persed about singly, one ‘on a dish. There was 
something called soup, which was mistaken by 
Mr. Carmony for weak rice-water with the rice 
left in it; and which was uniformly sent away 
almost as soon as tasted by those of the company 
that were helped first ; and this prompt rejection 
was lucky for those that were helped last, spoons 
being very scarce. A half-grown pig had been 
made into six dishes, but having been fed only 
on trash the pork tasted accordingly; indeed, 
no summer pork is either palatable or whole- 
some. The vegetables were few and far be- 
tween. On one little plate were two or three 
half-boiled potatoes ; on a second, the fourth part 
of a cabbage ; on another, two slips of split beet- 
root hard and stringy; on a fourth, a couple 
of spoonfuls of ill-drained beans cut almost into 
atoms; and on a fifth, a dab of greasy watery 
squash; while here and there stood a saucer 
of wet grayish slimy-looking rice for the benefit 
of any unfortunate Carolinians who might 
chance to be present. 

The last course was of tasteless unseasoned 
bread-puddings having a puddle of whey in the 
bottom of each dish; stale and sour pies whose 
paste was of the description that soldiers call 
target; a sort of blueish sweetish froth designed 
for floating island but in which no island could 
be found, and a few glasses containing ice-milks, 
flavoured with nothing. 

There was great scarcity of table-furniture. 
Some of the guests after petitioning in vain all 
dinner-time for tumblers, were not accommo- 
dated with those articles so indispensable in 
warm weather, tiJl others of the guests (having 
made their meal as short as possible,) had left 
the table; and then a waiter turned his back 
round, dabbled the glasses ina pan of slop-water 
that stood in a window, and wiped them with 
his knife-towel or perchance with his apron. 
Some of the company had to wait in a similar 
manner for forks to their knives or for knives 
to their forks, and some were constrained to dine 
a la sauvage without a morsel of bread. 

Those of the visiters who had been longest 
at the springs, might be distinguished at once 
by the adroit manner in which they took care 
of themselves and their own interests, and those 
who had but recently arrived could be recog- 
nised by their novice-like unwillingness to join 
in the scramble, and the disgust with which 
they seemed to regard it. 

It is not to be supposed that the deficiencies 
of the table were allowed to pass without mur- 
murs of dissatisfaction from some of the com- 
pany, though most of them seemed to consider 
it as a thing of course. The landlord, Mr. 
Scantling, was all the time alertly moving 


round behind them, and heard every remark 
with the same placid smile, and a countenance 
as difficult to discompose as that of Talleyrand, 
considering it like the great diplomatist a part 
of his system to receive all affronts amiably. 

After they had left the table and returned 
to the porch, “I now see,” said Mr. Carmony, 
“why the eyes of that man are always so down- 
cast. He is ashamed to look his guests in the 
face, and well he may be.” 

** Allow me to say,” observed Mr. Davenant, 
“that much of this evil and of many others that 
afflict or inconvenience the soeiety of America 
results from the passive disposition of every 
class of your citizens to submit to imposition 
rather than give offence by deprecating it. 
There is in your country a strange disregard 
of physical evils, very commendable no doubt 
when those evils are unavoidable, but not so 
praise-worthy when they might easily be pre- 
vented by a judicious remonstrance, or by a 
spirited determination to assert the right which 
every man ought to enjoy of obtaining a fair 
equivalent for the money he expends. I ac- 
knowledge the over-fastidiousness that charac- 
terises the generality of my countrymen, and 
their consequent unpopularity with the people 
of all other nations; but you Americans err on 
the other extreme.” 

* Aunt Liddy,” whispered Frank. “ Mr. 
Davenant is talking against America now.” 

“ He is only telling the exact truth,” replied 
Lydiana. 

On the third evening of their visit to the Sala- 
marian Springs, none of our party could hold 
out any longer, and the discomforts of the place 
were openly discussed even in the presence of 
the Englishman. “ But I assure you, Mr. Da- 
venant,” said Mrs. Carmony, “you must not 
judge of all our watering places by this. I have 
heard some of them described as delightful. It 
is very unlucky that this place happens to be 
fashionable this summer, and certainly very 
amazing that it is so.” 

“T have been at several American watering- 
places,” observed Mr. Davenant, “where every 
thing was as well-conducted as possible, where 
all the apartments were genteelly and conve- 
niently furnished, the table excellent, the ser- 
vants attentive, and where the guests had no- 
thing to regret but the shortness of their visits.” 

* And J,” said Mr. Ashbrook, who had joined 
their party, “have been round them all, and I 
pronounce that at least one half of them are 
places where there is nothing but inconvenience, 
imposition, and the entire absence of all com- 
fort, and where the guests are expected to pay 
enormously for being half-starved at table, and 
for sitting in dirty rooms, ill furnished, and for 
sleeping in detestable beds. The bad accom- 
modation at places of public resort in a country 
so abounding in every thing, is an abuse that 
calls loudly for reformation, particularly as the 
charges are always extravagant. But I fear 
we can hope for no improvement as long as 
fashion in one of its most absurd shapes, has 
made it customary to visit them on any terms 
and in the hottest weather, rather than to stay 
quietly at home in a commodions house where 
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all is pleasant, cool and convenient. For myself I 
have the misfortune to be a bachelor, and there- 
fore I cannot boast of a comfortable home.” 

“ These abuses will continue,” said Mr. Car- 
mony, “as long as people unresistingly eubmit 
to them out of tenderness to the feelings of a 
mercenary fellow who has no scruple in con- 
signing his guests (as you say) to all the mise- 
ries of paltry half furnished rooms, bad and 
scanty food, worthless servants, and wretched 
sleeping; and who on presenting his usually 
unconscionable bill ought to be reproached firm- 
ly and fearlessly with his misdeeds, and assured 
that his house should be reported as it deserves. 
I ask if this is ever done?” 

* Never, I believe,” replied Mr. Ashbrook ; 
“the guests only vent their dissatisfaction in 
remarks to each other, which however heard 
are never heeded, and the papers are filled with 
puffs of the delightful accommodations at every 
watering-place throughout the union.” 

“Also,” resumed Mr. Carmony, “those places 
(bad as most of them are) will always be crowd- 
ed, that the ladies may have an opportunity of 
displaying their finery in the summer as well 
as in the winter.” 

“The worst of it is,” said Mrs. Carmony, 
after Mr. Ashbrook had left the porch, “ we 
have no place in the chambers to put our clothes 
in. My dresses are all ruined from hanging 
up in the dust, and sun, and damp.” 

“ And what have we gained, my dear, by this 
visit to the Salamarian Springs. To say we 
have derived any advantage from the water 
would be absurd.” 

“At least,” replied Mrs. Carmony, “ we have 
learnt that there is no place so pleasant as our 
own home, and we shall enjoy it the more when 
we return thither.” 

“T am glad to find you so candid,” answered 
her husband. “I observed last evening how 
feelingly every one responded when the young 
lady who sat so long at that old piano was sing- 
ing “ There’s no place like home.” 

“Oh! but papa,” said Lydiana, “ people 
always do so whenever they hear that song. It 
is customary.” 

“ You are right,” observed her father. “I 
have heard ‘ Sweet—sweet home,’ murmured 
by girls that had young step-mothers, and by 
wives that had drunken husbands. Well—to- 
morrow we return to our own sweet home, as 
I begin to perceive that springs are not my 
forte.” 

“ Nor mine—to say the real truth”—added 
his wife. 

“Nor mine,” said Mrs. Talcott, “for the 
children are neither so well nor so happy here 
as in our own house.” 

“ That’s very true, mamma,” said Frank, “I 
am neither well nor happy. I looked in the 
-¢ the morning after we came, and found I 

ad grown thin and pale already. Aunt Liddy, 
I think you looked much brighter and prettier 
at home.” 

“T am quite willing to return to-morrow,” 
said Lydiana, quickly. 

“ Well,” resumed her father, “ there is nothing 
like gaining wisdom by experience. And in 


future I think we will leave travelling excur- 
sions in the dog-days to persons who have the 
misfortune to live in such small confined houses 
that almost any change must be for the better; 
and when we go from our own home in quest 
of pleasure we will seek it either before the 
warm weather begins or after it is over. To 
that home, Mr. Davenant, you will always be 
a welcome, and I hope a frequent guest. I think 
I heard you say that you intend returning to 
the city to-morrow ?” 

Mr. Davenant expressed his gratitude for the 
invitation and his wish to avail himself of it, 
and shortly after took his leave for the night. 

“Papa,” said Lydiana, “how soon can we 
leave this place.” 

“Early to-morrow morning,” answered Mr. 
Carmony. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Frank, “JI am so glad to 
think that I shall have but one more night in 
that old bed. How charmingly I shall sleep 
to-morrow night in my own nice cool room, on 
a bedstead, with regular sheets and a bolster. 
It is a pity when we are sleeping pleasantly 
that we cannot be awake to know it. And then 
our own nice parlours, with plenty of chairs and 
sofas to sit down on.” 

The next evening saw the Carmony family 
comfortably re-established at their own house, 
which they now admired more than ever; and 
Mr. Davenant when he made his first cal! ad- 
mired it quite as much as they did. He wasa 
frequent guest, and they found that he even 
improved on acquaintance. In about a month 
he returned to England ; but early in the winter 
they were surprised to see him back again. He 
informed them that his employers had been so 
satisfied with the manner in which he had trans- 
acted their business in America, that they had 
taken him into the firm, with an arrangement 
that he was to reside chiefly on our side of the 
Aulantic, and attend to their interests there, 
receiving from them large consignments. 

The following spring Mr. Carmony had the 
satisfaction of purchasing, and Mrs. Carmony 
of furnishing a handsome new house, next door 
to their own, as a residence for their son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Davenant; who 
dating their first acquaintance from their visit 
to that place, were always inclined to soften the 
disapprobation with which the old people spoke 
of the Salamarian Springs. 


—— ee 


Noruine is more common than to hear di- 
rectly opposite accounts of the same countries. 
The difference lies not in the reported, but the 
reporter. Some men are so imperious and 
over-bearing in their demeanor, that they would 
represent even the islanders of Pelew, as inso- 
lent and extortionate; others are of a disposi- 
tion so consiliatory and unassuming, that they 
would have little that was harsh or barbarous 
to record, even of the Mussulmen of Constanti- 
nople. 

——_—_—p_—. 

Most of our misfortunes are more supporta- 

ble than the comments of our friends upon them. 
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* This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingre dients of our poisoned chalice 


To our own lips,” 


Cuartes Linton and myself were idling 
away an hour of twilight, in a careless saunter 
along the pavement of the quiet village, where 
we were mutually pursuing our collegiate stu- 
dies. The garniture of autumn bedecked the 
hills—the tropical leaf sways to no gentler 
breeze than our lips were parted to receive— 
our mental toils had ceased with the changing 
vibration which still lingered in the chapel 
steeple, and groups of our fellow students were 
passing to and fro, enjoying keenly the loveli- 
ness of the hour, and exulting in their release 
from the daily routine of study. Arm in arm 
we pursued our walk, yet our manner was free 
from that bustling sprightliness and noisy jovi- 
alty, which is so striking a contrast to the 
silent reserve of manhood and invariably betrays 
the light-hearted student. Our eyes were not 
making their usual excursions to the open win- 
dows of our female acquaintance—even the 
slight drafts upon our politeness, as some fair 
form of their number flitted by, with a twinkling 
step and furtive glance of coquetry, were met 
only by an absent and mechanical bow, and our 
friends among the labouring classes, as they 
trudged from their daily toil and sent in our 
pursuit some piece of rustic satire, stared at the 
unusual silence of two such college blades as 
ourselves. Even the village boys displayed their 
agility and minstrelsy, with a sinister design 
upon our pence and praises, in vain. In truth, we 
were too much absorbed in our own conversa- 
tion, to be heedful of passing “ sights or sounds.” 

It will be a difficult task to give a mental or 
personal description of my companion. During 
an acquaintance of four years, I found his cha- 
racter a continued study. My reader will 
imagine a form imposing in proportion, graceful, 
instinct with buoyant and exulting health, and 
an irregular yet expressive cast of features, of 
which a keen gray eye and a mouth of intellec- 
tual outline, would most vividly impress an 
observer. I read Charles Linton like a book, 
when we first took our seats together in the 
college chapel, by the flash of the one and the 
passionate curve of the other. His uniform 
demeanour was courteous and fascinating in the 
extreme, yet I could never rid myself of the 
impression that his manner was artificial— 
rather moulded from the heartless maxims of 
Chesterfield and Rochefoucault than the free 
gushings of a kind and generous spirit. And 
it was so. Although nearly hidden in the glitter 
of splendid qualities, still Charles Linton’s 
reigning and most repulsive foible was selfish- 
ness, an instance of the exhibition of which may 
be traced in the present sketch. Linton’s in- 
tellect was active, strong, restless, and admira- 
bly disciplined. He was the only collegiate 
genius I ever knew, that sustained the charac- 
ter of an industrious and successful student. 
His self-control was remarkable. I have known 
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him literally tremble with passion; yet with an 
overmastering effort, his eye would clear, and 
the lip which he had bitten until it was bathed 
in blood, would be wreathed in smiles. ‘These 
imperfect and rambling details premised, I 
hasten to sketch a detached passage in the 
conversation before alluded to. 

“ Yet what will be the result of this flirtation 
upon the feelings and peace of Helen Rich- 
mond? Have you thought of this, Linton ?” 

“T have thought little and care less about the 
result.” 

“Has it not occurred to you,” I replied, “ that 
a young and susceptible girl of sixteen, who 
has known few companions beside the poets and 
her own fancies, may repay your marked atten- 
tions with the gift of her heart?” 

“ Suppose such a catastrophe should occur,” 
rejoined Linton, “ Helen Richmond or her sex 
should not complain. Coquetry is their “ be- 
ing’s end and aim,’ and by a little harmless 
flirtation we only repay their attacks upon our 
peace of mind in their own coin.” 

“Really, Linton, you are becoming very 
chivalric of late. We ‘lords of creation,’ are 
much obliged to you for couching lance in our 
defence. But, why not tilt with a knight of 
your own degree—some accomplished coquette, 
who could meet your stratagems with corres- 
ponding wiles—rather than this unsuspecting 
and confiding girl ?”’ 

My sarcasm took. Linton’s pride revolted 
from this view of the subject, although in his 
countenance I could read no dawnings of gene- 
rous emotion. His manliness was questioned 
by my remark, and his hasty reply referred to 
no other consideration. 

“ You mistake, Trevors,” he said, “ you mis- 
take. My attentions to Helen Richmond may 
have been noticed, yet have they gone beyond 
the limits of sheer politeness?” 

“T think they have been too invidious, by far. 
The politeness of a gentleman would justify 
such a manner toward the sex, but not toward 
a single individual. The distinction immedi- 
ately established is apparent and wrong, unless 
you are prosecuting 2 matrimonial suit. This 
remark applies in your instance. You have 
stationed yourself near Helen Richmond in 
public rooms—your eye had a milder expression 
for her, and your voice a more impassioned 
tone, and I am not alone in the opinion, that a 
first love is the requital.” 

“ Well, well,” replied Linton, in a tone of 
impatience, as if the subject and my direct 
treatment of it were irksome, “ This would 
make a fine peroration for some future speech, 
in a suit of breach of promise. As for Helen 
Richmond, I love her not, and I regard my late 
intercourse with her only as a momentary flir- 
tation., But hush! we are passing her house !” 
The caution came too late, for at that moment 
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a low exclamation, unnoticed by Linton, reach- 
ed my ear. As mine was the interior of the 
walk [ turned my head in its direction, and my 
eye met the agonized glance of Helen Rich- 
mond. She was leaning against an elm, evi- 
dently for support, and the anguish stamped 
upon every feature of her pale countenance, 
assured me that the heartless remark of Linton 
had been overheard by its subject. As I caught 
her eye, she hastily recovered herself, and with 
a gesture of silence disappeared. 

“ How Trevors ?” exclaimed Linton, who was 
totally unconscious of this thrilling “ aside” in 
our conversation. “ Peering so anxiously 
through old Richmond’s alleys. Your stare is 
really quite dramatic! What is the matter, 
man!” 

I replied evasively, and the little incident 
above-mentioned having indisposed me for far- 
ther conversation, we soon parted. 

I must here pause to recal some lagging 
portions of my narrative. Helen Richmond thus 
abruptly introduced to the reader, was very 
young—just lingering upon the threshold of 
tearful and passionate womanhood, and far from 
beautiful; for from her earliest infancy, hers 
had been the weary lot of an invalid. Yet, 
though disease had stolen the bloom from her 
cheek, and the elasticity from her step, still 
there lingered in her delicate and symmetrical 
features, traces of noble and intellectual beauty. 
A brunette in complexion, her eye was an ano- 
maly in female loveliness—dark as night, yet 
tender as sorrow. Her voice was low and mu- 
sical, and there was always a hush of my pulse 
as I listened to its sad cadence. My usual re- 
miniscences of this period are indistinct, yet 
how well do I remember the artless naivete of 
her manner—her keen apprehension of the 
beautiful in nature and intellect—the magic of 
her conversation and the insensible drafts upon 
eer sympathy, as you listened to her painful 

reathing and marked the pallor of her cheek. 

She was an object of interest and sympathy, 
and I dreaded the influence of the above inci- 
dent upon her feelings—morbidly sensitive as 
they had been rendered by a long course of 
illness. ‘That the blow was a severe and cruel 
one, I could not doubt. The question often oc- 
curred to me—would she fling over its wound 
the egis of a woman’s pride and secure future 
peace of mind by a conquest of herself! Sin- 
cerely and frequently did I wish her this best 
and most effectual solace! 

In a few days Helen Richmond departed 
from the little village which is the scene of my 
sketch, for a residence in the extreme south. 
She went in the pursuit of health. It was the 
last resort of an anxious circle of relatives, and 
as a numerous troop of friends cordially united 
in the desire, that the issue would realize their 
hopes, I thought of that twilight scene beneath 
her father’s elms, and included forgetfulness of 
Charles Linton and his repulsive selfishness 
among my “ good wishes” for Helen Richmond. 

* * * * * * 

We were enjoying the dignified leisure of a 
senior vacation. Layers of dust were gathered 
upon our shelves of text-books, and had their 


venerable authors visited our chambers in per- 
son, they might have complained most bitterly 
of our neglect. We had all survived the fiery 
ordeal of a final examination—our respective 
parts for commencement were duly assigned, 
and most of the class had taken advantage of 
their release from the “ parental discipline” of 
our worthy faculty, to disperse to their homes. 
A few of us still lingered behind, in a delightful 
state of alternation between our collegiate rooms 
and the parlours of the village. Indeed we 
were hourly reminded of our privileged ease 
and freedom, as our compeers in the lower 
classes, whom we complacently dubbed “ under- 
graduates,” in anticipation of the coming cere- 
monies of commencement, toiled patiently to 
and from their allotted tasks. 

Charles Linton occupied my cushioned arm- 
chair—always the post of honour in a student’s 
room—and we were devoting the cool hours of 
a summer morning to rambling speculations 
upon books and authors, an occasional reminis- 
cence of collegiate incidents, and the disposal 
of certain prime cigars. I was laughing most 
heartily at some trifling affair, which Linton 
was relating with all the tact of an admirable 
mimic, when we were interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant, who, leaving in my hands 
a couple of delicately folded billets, bustled away 
on the same errand to the inmates of an adjoin- 
ing room. 

“Ah! Linton,” I exclaimed, “this surprise 
is worth even the remnant of your story. Here 
are notes of invitation to Mr. Richmond’s.” 

“ How! old Richmond’s?” was the reply. 
“ That carries us back to Freshman days. For 
the last three years, that parlour has been a 
‘sealed book’ to company, as much so even, as 
those of the old Dutch housewives, that the 
venerable Diedrich Knickerbocker describes.” 

“ During the absence of Helen Richmond it 
has been so truly. But have you heard of her 
return?” 

“ No!—lIs it possible ?” 

“ She returned a day or two since, with her 
health perfectly restored, and quite a belle, as 
I am told. This party is doubtless given in 
consequence. You will go, of course?” 

“Certainly,” said Linton. “ You must re- 
member she was an old flame of mine. When 
we were Freshmen together, you used to read 
me long lectures upon my ‘male coquetry’—I 
believe that was your phrase.” 

“ Very likely,” I replied, and wishing to turn 
the conversation to a more agreeable topic, I 
reminded him of an intended fishing excursion. 
The hint was effectual, and off we sauntered, 
to catch trout which would have gladdened the 
old heart of Christopher North. 

For once in my life, [ was punctual to an 
appointment, as I entered, that evening, the 
parlour of Mr. Richmond. I felt anxious, I 
confess, to renew my acquaintance with Helen 
Richmond, who had been an absentee for years 
from her native village, and whom I recollected 
as the sickly girl, whose youth had been sha- 
dowed by the gloomy presence of disease. The 
elite of the place were assembled, and a more 
fascinating circle never gave life to the dullness 
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of a country village. Perhaps a group of loung- 
ing seniors like ourselves were interested 
‘udges on such a topic; yet even at the time of 
present writing, with my blood cooled by some 
years of mellow bachelorhood, I feel that it 
would be hardly safe to trust myself in a de- 
scription of the belles of E——. 

I recognised Helen Richmond only by her 
smile and voice—the one retaining its modu- 
lated sweetness and the other its lovely ex- 
pression—as she advanced to greet and welcome 
me. She was changed—wonderfully changed. 
She had left us a wasted invalid, but now the 
hue of health glowed upon her cheek and lip— 
her bowed form had become full, graceful, and 
buoyant, and her eye, which once would have 
haunted you with its subdued and pensive look 
of sadness was now radiant with health and 
beauty. She replied to my congratulations 
upon her return, with an ease and grace which 
was eminently southern. Our conversation was 
of “lang syne,” yet as I left her side at the 
approach of others, I could hardly realize that 
the bright and beautiful girl, whose whole ap- 
pearance was such a dazzling surprise to all 
her acquaintance, was really the same Helen 
Richmond I had known three years before. 

“ Trevors,” said a laughing coquette to me 
in the course of the evening, “ look at Linton, 
he is fairly caught.” 

“ Linton!” I replied, “is he here? 
not seen him enter.” 

“ Yonder he is, talking with Miss Richmond. 
See, how completely absorbed! We will all 
share in her triumph, if she leads him captive. 
I have long given him over as incorrigible.” 

“I thought you had him in your toils, a 
month since,” [ replied. “Has he broken 
loose *” 

“ He was never fast! It was only one of his 
flirtations—merely playing round the hook !” 

“T understand,” I replied, “ Greek meeting 
Greek !” 

The experienced eye of the beauty had not 
deceived her. Linton was evidently struck 
with the fascination and loveliness of his com- 
panion—seconded as her personal charms pow- 
erfully were, by a graceful and brilliant con- 
versational tact. I watched her narrowly, as 
Linton, with his usual animation of tone and 
gesture, sustained his part in the tete-a-tete. 
Her manner was that of polite and graceful 
attention. She was perfectly self-possessed. 
Not the least flurry of manner—not the slight- 
est change of colour, nor a single faltering 
glance of her eye indicated any internal agita- 
tion. Not a tone of Linton’s voice seemed to 
touch a heart string. Was a certain passage 
in her early intercourse with Linton forgotten? 

The festivities of the evening being over, 
Linton and myself loitered slowly to our quar- 
ters. He talked gaily and freely upon every 
subject, except the one which would most 
naturally occur to us—the return and appear- 
ance of Helen Richmond. My least allusion to 
this, was received with a reserve and indiffer- 
ence of manner, so evidently assumed, that I 
was not deceived fora moment. I needed no 
other proof, that a deep impression had been 


I have 


made upon his usually volatile temperament. 
I observed him closely thenceforth, and every 
day convinced me that his proud spirit was 
bowing before the influence of an absorbing 
passion. I saw the whole man—his vigorous 
intellect, and strong yet subdued passions— 
taking that direction with a convulsive energy 
characteristic of himself. His want of confi- 
dence continued, yet by me, who’ had studied 
his character for years, the disguise was easily 
penetrated, and I abided the event with in- 
creasing interest. 
* * * * * 

Tt was the festival week of a collegiate in- 
stitution—that which ushered our commence- 
ment. The village was crowded with gay 
company. Bails, parties, and excursions of 
pleasure made every hour a festal one, as if to 
drown the regrets of the graduating class, who 
were so soon to leave the sheltering shadows of 
their Alma Mater. Among the giddy round, I 
remember well the levee of our venerable 
President, the evening immediately previous to 
commencement. Will my readers accompany 
me thither? 

The gathering was a motley, yet a brilliant 
one. “Fair women” radiant with beauty and 
smiles, gave life and animation to the various 
groupings of the assemblage, and even the few 
of their number, with whom certain susceptible 
seniors had been suspected of depositing vows 
of rather a tender character, appeared regard- 
less of the morrow’s pangs of separation. The 
professors were moving among their former 
pupils, recognising by their bland and affable 
courtesy, their new character as “citizens of 
the world.” And “the class,” now scattered 
the wide world over, seemed resolved to fling 
care to the winds, in the enjoyment of the pass- 
ing festivities. Was not theirs a true philoso- 


phy ? 

t was a lovely summer evening, and slip- 
ping from a gay group gathered upon the piaz- 
za, I strolled leisurely and alone, through the 
delightful and tangled walks of the President’s 


garden. The air was cool and fragrant—the 
slight curve of a crescent was dropping over 
the hills, and as its soft and lingering light 
half revealed the landscape, mothenght that 
moonlit scene was not unlike the future of our 
hopes and schemes, dim, uncertain, and indefi- 
nite. The cheerful sounds of merriment came 
swelling from the lighted apartments, and 
thoughts of a saddened nature were stealing 
over me, when I was startled by the sounds of 
approaching footsteps. A moment, and Charles 
Linton and Helen Richmond were within such 
a short distance from the arbor, whose cluster- 
ing vines concealed me, that every word of 
their conversation was distinctly audible. 

Linton was repeating with an earnest and 
passionate emphasis, “a tale of love.” Their 
steps grew slower and slower, until there was 
an abrupt and mutual pause. The countenance 
of Linton was pale and agitated with emotion, 
and a single glance satisfied me, that the pre- 
sent moment was a crisis in his existence of 
thrilling interest. He paused, and with a fe- 
verish anxiety, I awaited the reply. 
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It came, after a momentary pause, in a mea- 
sured, yet musical tone—ah! how unlike the 
trembling articulation of Linton—it came—like 
the knell of hope to his shrinking ear—a calm 
disavowal of the least reciprocal feeling, and a 
courteous rejection of his addresses, 

“ For heaven’s sake! Miss Richmond, Helen, 
dearest Helen!” exclaimed Linton, “ recall 
what you have said! Is there no encourage- 
ment—no hope ?” 

“There can be none, Mr. Linton,” was the 
reply. 

“Surely time may work some change in your 
feelings. At least, qualify your refusai! Is 
there no condition—no alternative but this 
cold—this cruel rejection?” 

* Listen to me, Charles Linton. Justice to 
you requires that I should be explicit. The 
time has been when I might have received your 
avowal differently, but it has passed forever. 
Do you remember, three years since, I was 
a poor sick girl, drawing every breath in pain, 
and looking into every face for love and pity. 
You were attentive and kind, and I was grate- 
ful. Your attentions became so marked and 
exclusive, that they were noticed by every one. 
Do you doubt how J construed them !—Charles 
Linton, I loved you! I confess it freely, for I 


was unused to society, weak, and confiding. 
Do not interrupt me. One day, I overheard 
you boasting to a companion, that your atten- 
tions to me were only designed as a heartless 
flirtation, for the gratification of a personal 
vanity, and from that moment I ceased to love, 
ay! or to respect you, Charles Linton. It was 
a cruel struggle, yet a woman’s pride sustain- 
ed me, Had that last blow been spared, I 
might have lived and loved on, for I should 
have attributed the long hours you spent at my 
side, the softness of your tone, and the kindness 
of your eye, to a generous sympathy for a poor 
invalid. But I discovered your selfishness, 
Charles Linton, and here I am, the cold and 
tearless woman, who tells you, as her last and 
kindest wish, to go and forget her.” 

She spoke rapidly, but calienealia and as her 
last words thrilled upon the ear of Linton, she 
was gone. 

I trusted but one glance to his countenance. 
That man of iron nerve and high intellect was 
in tears. 

*Twas a fearful retribution—that of Helen 
Richmond. 

TREVoRS. 

Penn Yan. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
“THE PALACE IS NOT FOR MAN, BUT FOR THE LORD GOD.” 


1 Chron, xxix. 1. 


O! fair and glorious Temple! Richest gem, 
That art e’er set in nature’s diadem! 

Footstool of heav’n’s high monarch! silver star, 
That cheer’d the weary pilgrim from afar ; 
Rainbow of promise to that race opprest, 

That gazing on thee, dream’d once more of rest : 
Too A ww for decay! Perchance the march 
Of time, falls printless «n each massive arch 
And portico and column, and the glow 

Of sunset lingers on a “ mount of snow.” 
Perchance from Zion’s height, thy master-swell 
Yet steals o’er thousands, harp of Israel! 

Soft, spiritual, and liquid, half divine, 

As when at first along the sacred shrine, 

The new-born anthem rang, and trembling trod, 
By paths celestial, to the throne of God. 


Alas! not so; the silver-footed mist, 

Seeks now in vain, the brow so often kiss’d; 
The morning, waking from the night’s caress, 
Clothes young creation in her varied dress, 

But not on thee she shines, thy birth-right fair, 
Is lavish’d now on meaner tenants there. 

No lofty column ‘neath the ivy’s sway, 

Stands forth a remnant, lovely in decay; 

No broken arch or serpent-peopled dome 

To call the spirit of weak fancy home, 

And not a stone is left, thy name to speak, 
And make, like Egypt’s piles, man’s glory weak. 


And is it thus? and does a dreary waste 

Spread now, where stood the temple thrice defac’d? 
That Temple, where the Ark of safety dwelt, 

And mighty kings in adoration knelt? 

Does no new fabric rear its sainted pile, 

And on the wreck of ages seem to smile ? 

Not so, from many a place of peopled dust, 

Fresh structures rise to tell a nation’s trust. 


From countless regions o’er the earth’s wide 
bound, 
Where’er Religion’s working arm is found, 
Fair temples to the living God are given, 
=. stand like beacon lights, *twixt earth and 
eav’n. 


Oh! holy thought! that mid the empty show 
And gilded pageantry of all below, 

There still is left one tribute, one of love, 
That lifts Jehovah’s temples, far above 

Man’s palaces in beauty; blessed tie! 

That binds to heav’n, e’en earth’s idolatry. 


And yet all these must perish. Through a span 
Of coming years, their ruins, we may scan. 

Is there no fane eternal? ne’er o’erthrown 

By time’s strong hand, nor to oblivion strown? 
No changeless palace for the changeless God ! 
Ah! yes, there is an altar, ever trod 

By white-robed thoughts, as ministers; where 


rays 

Of light celestial fall, and angel lays 
Find echo. There, the pearl of price doth lie, 
And faith, whose crystal columns pierce the sky. 
The heart! it is that altar. Let us strive 
To keep it ever steadfast, and so live, 
That earth’s rude passions shall innoxious play, 
Around its hallow’d precincts; nor delay 
To bless it with thy presence, King of kings! 
Who dwellest far beyond these lesser things, 
In glory’s unapproachable recess, 
Where centre suns, on centre suns, that press, 
Seem but nocturnal sparks, and yet who art 
Felt, tho’ unfathom’d, in each human heart: 
Great architect! complete the growing shrine, 
And fill it with a sanctity divine. 

Charleston, S. C. M. E. L. 
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BY P. KENYON KILBOURN. 


Mysterious dome !—cloudless and undefaced— 
How beautiful the wreath that circles thee! 

Qn thy illimitable scroll are traced 
The hierogly phics of eternity ! 

How does my inmost spirit yearn, to-night, 

To read those glorious characters aright ! 
Philosophy, to its great truths appealing, 


OD. 


May teach me that the orbs which round me shine 
And blaze forever on thy beauteous shrine, 

Are each a world in endless cycles wheeling : 
Yet, seen in view of the Almighty plan, 
What are they all but one vast caravan, 

Laden with souls, and bound to that ‘ great day,’ 
When God shall make his jewels of such gems as they! 
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A TALE OF THE RICHELIEU. 


BY MRS. E. L. CUSHING, AUTHOR OF SARATOGA AND YORKTOWN. 


(Concluded from p. 19.) 

Ir is well known, that on the night preceding 
the battle of St. Charles, the experienced com- 
mander of the British force, ordered a bugle to 
be frequently sounded as if in menace of an 
immediate attack. This ruse de guerre pro- 
duced its desired effect, and the skilful officer 
had the satisfaction of seeing his men arise in 
the morning eager and well prepared for action, 
after the refreshment of a night of undisturbed 
repose, while he was fully aware that his ene- 
my had been kept constantly on the alert, by 
his cunning feint, expecting every instant, an 
onset, and of course, wearied and dispirited by 
the anxiety and excitement of the night. 

To Millicent, however, the cause of those 
fearful sounds was unknown, and it was no 
wonder that every blast of that poems bugle 
seemed to her ear, as to that of many others, 
like the fierce note of instant and deadly onset. 
Slowly passed that miserable night, and with 
the first dawn of morning, she sent forth a mes- 
senger to bring her tidings from St. Charles. 
Before his return, however, hostile sounds, of a 
nature too decided to be mistaken, smote upon 
her trembling ears. Quick and distinct, came 
the rattling noise of musketry, and the loud 
roar of the cannon told too plainly that the work 
of death had commenced. We will not attempt 
to describe the painful suspense of Millicent 
during this dreadful and uncertain interval ; 
strength, however, seemed given her according 
to her day; strength which she felt to be from 
above, in answer to her earnest prayers, else 
would she have wondered at her own calmness. 

In a few hours all was again still on the op- 
posite side of the river. The battle was over, 
the patriots were defeated; but the interest, 
which under different circumstances, Millicent 
would have felt in these tidings, was lost in the 
absorbing anxiety which consumed her, for her 
father and Leon. The dreadful loss of the Ca- 
nadians, great as it actually was, came exag- 
gerated to her ears, and with feelings of mute 
and passionless despair, she yielded to the con- 
viction that the last blow was struck to that 
feeble hope, which alone remained unwithered 
in her breast. They were gone, she thought— 
all she had loved on earth, and the world was 
never more to be a scene of happiness for her. 
With the first rays of the morning sun, she 





would go forth to seek their disfigured forms 
among the slain, and when she had laid them 
in their parent earth, she would take the vows 
of some religious order, and never more abide 
among the busy haunts of men. 

Thus thought and resolved the desolate girl, 
in the first moments of her calm, but utter 
wretchedness; and after another sleepless night 
had passed sadly and wearily away, she pre- 
pared with the first gray light of dawn, to depart 
and execute her harrowing task. Justine, her 
childhood’s nurse, and still her faithful attend- 
ant, who had striven in vain to dissuade her 
mistress from her purpose, was to accompany 
her, together with a priest, who went, if need 
should be, to shrive the dying, and perform the 
last offices of religion to the unburied dead. 

The ice in the river was not yet sufficiently 
formed to prevent the passage of boats; a canoe 
was therefore got ready, in which the little 
party seated themselves, and were quickly 
rowed across, by Madalaine’s son, a boy of six- 
teen years. Millicent’s heart sunk within her 
as she approached the opposite shore, and, ab- 
sorbed in mental devotion, she scarcely heard 
the low tones of the priest who strove to whis- 
per words of consolation in her ear. And when 
the light bark ceased its onward motion, and 
she felt assured she was nearing the fatal spot, 
she strove in vain to raise her drooping head ; 
it sank still lower on her bosom, and an in- 
voluntary trembling seized her frame. The 
good priest, with the tenderest pity, marked her 
emotion. 

“Courage, my daughter,” he said, “it is God 
who chastens, and he has power to comfort you,” 
and as he spoke, he gently took her arm, and 
assisted her to leave the boat. Millicent made a 
strong effort to subdue her feelings, and as her 
kind conductor led her onward, she strove to 
acquire the resolution necessary to support her 
in her fearful undertaking. But she had not 
yet been able to look around her, when an ex- 
clamation of horror, which burst from the lips 
of Justine, warned her that they had reached 
the fatal scene of the recent contest. She start- 
ed convulsively, but rallied in an instant, and 
by a desperate effort raised her eyes and looked 
forth upon the objects which surrounded her. 

Terrific indeed was the spectacle which met 
her view. The late pretty and peaceful village 
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of St. Charles, the queen of the Richelieu, re- 
nowned for its beauty and prosperity, was de- 
serted by its terrified inhabitants, and that part 
of it, around and in the vicinity of the Seig- 
neur’s house, which the stockade included, was 
now a smouldering ruin. Nay, even yet, from 
the unconsumed buildings issued clouds of 
dense smoke, and gleams of lurid flame, that 
still found food for its rapacity in the charred 
and crackling timbers. Around, in promiscnous 
heaps, lay the mangled bodies of the slain, and 
dispersed among them, were groups of weeping 
women and terrified children, searching for the 
bodies of those whom they had lost. 

Millicent could not endure the sight; a cry 
of anguish burst from her lips, and she clasped 
her hands across her eyes, to shut out the hor- 
rid spectacle. 

“Courage, my daughter,” repeated the good 

riest; “it is a sight of wo, but they are our 
se our sons, our fathers, who lie unburied 
here, and we must nerve ourselves for duty. 
To-morrow we will weep—to-day is for action.” 

So saying, he began to search among the 
ghastly taces that lay upturned about him, grim 
with the last agonies of a violent death, for the 
familiar features of M. de St. Vallery, of Leon, 
and others, to whom his first services were due. 
Millicent followed, silent and shuddering; but 
as she became more accustomed to the horrors 
of the place, she found her gaze attracted as by 
a spell to every prostrate body, yet trembling 
every instant lest she should recognise in each 
the well known garb and features of those she 
sought, yet feared to find. Too soon, however, 
was this fear, in part, verified. As she pursued 
her eager search, still shrinking with instinc- 
tive dread, she approached a om of slain, who 
from the situation in which they lay, seemed to 
have fallen in the first heat and fury of the 
combat. The priest was bending down to ex- 
amine one whom he fancied still breathed, when 
he was startled by a shriek of intense and bitter 
agony—he turned quickly, and beheld Millicent 
kneeling beside a figure, that lay with its face 
upon the earth, bat on the rigid finger of the 
extended hand, sporkled her father’s ring—it 
was an emerald which had descended to him 
with his name—he had always worn it, and by 
this token, though his features were hidden, she 
had known him. And now that lifeless hand, 
which was never more to clasp hers with the 
fond pressure of affection, was bathed with her 
tears, and strained in mute agony to her lips 
and her heart. The benevolent priest touched 
to the soul by this spectacle, forbore by word 
plore to violate the sanctity of a daughter’s 

ief, 

Suddenly, however, the tramp of steeds and 
the noise of an armed troop was heard approach- 
ing. “Les Anglois! Les Anglois!” resounded 
from the groups of terrified females, who were 
still prosecuting their melancholy search, and 
snatching their children in their arms they fled 
with precipitation to the shelter of the neigh- 
bouring woods, It was, in truth, the royal force 
returning to the field of battle, for the humane 
purpose of burying their enemy’s dead, and it 
was in vain that they shouted to the frightened 





women, entreating them to return, and promis- 
ing that no harm should befal them. But they 
continued their flight, turning a deaf ear to the 
kind voices, which, in their ignorance, they be- 
lieved were intended to Jure them to death. 
So successfully had their leaders instilled into 
them a hatred to the English, and a belief in 
their vengeful and cruel purposes. 

Millicent and her companions alone remained 
stationary. For an instant, she had turned to 
gaze upon the tumult, and then, indifferent to 
all around her, sunk again beside her dead 
facher, and relapsed into absorbing sorrow. 
The soldiers immediately commenced digging 
trenches in which to bury the dead; but the 
priest, anxious for Millicent’s sake, to rescue 
the body of St. Vallery for more honourable in- 
terment, with her consent approached a group 
of officers, who stood discoursing together, and 
made known to them his wishes. Shey were 
instantly acceded to, and after ascertaining be- 
yond a doubt that Leon de Lorimier was not 
among the slain, upon the battle ground, he 
again sought Millicent, and proposed, now that 
the object of their coming was accomplished, 
her immediate return to St. Marc’s, Her re- 
luctance to quit the lifeless remains of her 
father, was vanquished by the priest's declaring 
his intention to remain and see the body safely 
conveyed across the river, while she and Jus- 
tine should make their short voyage back with 
the lad who had rowed them over. Millicent 
pressed his hand in token of her thanks—she 
could not speak them—nor could she tell him, 
the conviction he expressed, that Leon was not 
among the slain, had sent one ray of comfort 
into a heart, which she had thought was utterly 
bereaved and desolate. 

As she 7 quitted the scene of recent 
slaughter, an officer who stood intently observ- 
ing her, uttered some words of commiseration 
that touched her inmost soul. She did not raise 
her eyes for they were streaming with tears, 
but she bowed her head with that grace and 
gentleness which were her peculiar attributes, 
and which still distinguished her, even in this 
hour of intense and bitter suffering. Yet she 

ssed on unsuspected and unknown—disguised 
ess by the peasant’s garb, than by the air of 
misery and deep dejection, which threw so 
strange a veil over the beautiful and brilliant 
daughter of St. Vallery. Humble as she 
seemed, respect and pity sat on every counte- 
nance as she moved A aaa she was grate- 
ful for it; nor could she be insensible to the 
humanity of those who had come thus early to 
bury the dead of their vanquished enemy, and 
to bury them too with the rites of their own 
holy religion, for the English had summoned 
hither priests of the catholic faith, who were 
uttering over the slain the funeral service of 
their church. Her heart swelled as the unut- 
tered thought arose, “and these then are they 
whom we denounce as tyrants, and against 
whom we have arisen in our importance! Oh, 
country of my mother, why wast thou not also 
the land of my father’s love.” 

That evening the good priest reached St. 
Marec’s, bringing with him the body of M. de 
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St. Vallery. It was no time for delay—the 
funeral services, therefore, were immediately 
performed, and before midnight the mortal re- 
mains of the once haughty and ambitious St. 
Vallery, were deposited in their last resting 
place, es the humble graves of the village 
cemetery. It were impossible to describe the 
grief and desolation of Millicent after this rite 
was ended. Thenshe indeed felt that she was 
an orphan—she forgot all that she could have 
wished to change in her father—his recent 
coldness, the madness of his political career, the 
deliberation with which he had sacrificed all on 
the shrine of his vain ambition. She thought 
only of all she had loved in him—of the affection 
he had lavished upon her—of those sunny days 
when ber home was a paradise of joy, and the 
tenderness of her parents, and the love of Leon 
constituted her sum of worldly bliss. And now 
what a change had come over her earthly lot; 
she could not, dared not dwell upon the thought; 
she strove to lose the sense of present misery 
in the sublime hopes and promises of a glorious 
immortality. But her woes were of a date too 
recent to yield at once, even to a source of con- 
solation so perfect and entire. Added to the 
grief which she endured for her father’s loss, 
was the intense anguish of her anxiety for Leon. 
His fate was wrapped in dark uncertainty, and 
the torture of her fears for him, occasioned her 
a degree of suffering as keen and more restless 
than that caused by her father’s death. But 
exhausted nature could not longer endure these 
tumults of the mind—and yielding to her call, 
the unhappy Millicent threw herself upon the 
bed, and for several hours enjoyed the balm of 
quiet sleep. 

The dawn was just breaking, when she was 
awakened by an unusual bustle in the outer 
apartment. She started up.—It was surely Le- 
on’s voice! She listened again ; yes, she heard 
him ask for her—she sprang up, she had not 
undressed herself, and with one bound reached 
the door. It burst open, and the next instant 
she was in Leon’s arms, clasped with a passion- 
ate embrace to his heart. She felt his scalding 
tears upon her cheek, but her’s fell like balm, 
for he was restored to her, and she was not ut- 
terly desolate. 

heir first words were of her father, and long 
and sadly they conversed upon his fate. Leon 
strove with love’s tenderness to comfort her, and 
grateful was his gentle sympathy to the wound- 
ed heart of Millicent. But he spoke with a 
feeling near akin to envy of the event which 
had made her an orphan; so strongly indeed did 
he express himself on the subject, speaking with 
animation and fervor of the conduct of St. Val- 
lery, “ who fell like a valiant soldier, fighting 
manfully for the cause he had espoused,” that 
Millicent surprised, asked in an accent of re- 
proach, 

“ And can you then regret your own escape? 
Thank God, dear Leon, if only for my sake, 
that you are here and safe; and oh, let the ex- 
perience of the last few days, that have 
brought misery and wretchedness to so many, 
and all through your means and that of 
others equally infatuated, lure you to renounce 


this fatal contest, and return to peace and hap- 
piness.” 

“Millicent,” he said, “to do this is impossi- 
ble. I am a marked man—I have drawn m 
sword against my sovereign, and to sheathe it 
now wuuld be to relinquish liberty and life. I 
have been urged on by evil councils and false 
guidance, to embrace a career which neither 
my reason nor my conscience could approve. 
But I am pledged by solemn vows to my party,” 
he continued in a voice of deep emotion, “I 
cannot recede, and if you love me, dearest Mil- 
licent, rather wish that I may fall beneath the 
sword of an honourable adversary, than live to 
meet the ignoble death of a traitor.” 

A look of reproachful grief was Millicent’s 
only reply; she was unnerved by her sufferings, 
and she hid her face and wept in silent agony. 

* Millicent, my beloved, forgive and pity me,” 
said Leon, with returning gentleness, “I am a 
wretch, a selfish nliinanly wretch, to increase 
the poignancy of your sorrows by the utterance 
of mine. I spoke with envy of your father’s 
fate, for so should all have stood, winning with 
resolute valor either death or victory. But after 
the first onset of the foe, the fortune of the fight 
seemed against us, and they fled; I strove to 
rally them but in vain. The charge with bayo- 
nets had stricken terror into every soul ; and I, 
what could I do against a host? I turned to fol- 
low them, and heard myself branded with the 
name of coward. Even now, although I sealed 
in death the lips that dared to utter it, the in- 
sulting epithet rings in my ears. I feel that I 
have been degraded by it, and more blood must 
flow to wash away the stain.” 

Millicent shuddered as she looked at his pale 
and agitated face, and listened to his rapid and 
excited utterance. 

* Leon, dear Leon,” she said, “ how are you 
transformed! I can scarcely recognise in you 
the being to whom I gave my whole heart, with 
all the strength and purity of its first and fond- 
est affections. Talk not of rae re | blood so 
lightly, Leon; too much has flowed already, 
and for an idle word; be not so swift to grasp 
the murderous sword.” 

“Pardon me dearest,” he replied, “the re- 
membrance of that taunting word has driven 
me to dwell upon a theme too harsh for one so 
gentle as my Millicent. I am getting a sol- 
dier’s roughness in this war,” he adde with a 
melancholy smile, “I fear I may often wound 
you by it—but not designedly —no, believe me, 
dearest girl, never in the fondest, brightest mo- 
ments of our intercourse, when happiness shone 
cloudlessly and full of promise on us, was my 
heart more loyal to its love, more wholly, more 
entirely your’s than now.” 

Millicent returned the fond pressure of her 
lover’s hand, but her heart was too full for 
words, and she spoke not. Leon too, remained 
silent, absorbed in painful thought for many mi- 
nutes, He had indeed become a desperate man. 
In partially adopting the views and feelings of 
the discontented, he had inadvertently compro- 
mised his honour and his principles, and the ex- 
tremities to which he had at last found his 
party resolved to proceed, and the overt acts, 
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which within a few days had been committed 
by them, revealed to him the precipice on the 
brink of which he stood, and convinced him that 
there was no longer any avenue open by which 
he might retreat. He must now, he felt, stand 
or fall with the cause to which he had unwil- 
lingly pledged himself. Of its ultimate success 
he entertained no hopes—whatever might have 
been their prospects, the premature resort to 
arms had ruined them. There was no concert 
among the leaders, no unanimity among their 
followers, no discipline nor system in the ill or- 
ganized plot. When Leon became fully aware 
of all this, he had gone too far to recede, and 
his only prospect now was, to fall like a brave 
man in the cause for which he had bartered all 
his earthly hopes. Foreseeing his inevitable 
fate, he was anxious immediately to provide for 
Millicent a safe and honourable asylum. In 
case of his death, he well knew her desire 
would be, to end her days in the retirement of 
a convent; and without apprising her of his de- 
signs and presentiments, he resolved to prevail 
on her at once to seek the protection of one 
of the religious houses in the city. He had 
pledged himself immediately to join the mal- 
contents, who were banding themselves to- 
gether in the county of Two Mountains; and 
though he knew Millicent would propose claim- 
ing the protection of Madame D’Lorme, her 
father’s step sister at St. Eustache; he shrunk 
from conveying her to a spot where another 
scene, similar to that of St. Charles, would 
peeeery ere long be acted. Leon's love for 
Millicent had been an absorbing passion ; and 
it was no less tender and devoted now, for she 
was a creature formed to inspire a fervent and 
endearing attachment. But more consistent in 
his love, than in his political conduct, Leon 
could not endure the thought of dragging the 
being he most loved on earth, down with him 
to destruction. Not even for the joy of having 
her beside him while in life, rR he consent 
to link her fate longer to his. It was but to 
protract her misery, and in that asylum which 
he wished her to seek, she would dwell in the 
midst of gentle and holy beings, and there only 
could she acquire the fortitude which she so 
much needed for the trials that still awaited her. 
Urged by these considerations, Leon spoke of 
the discomforts of her present situation, and 
ventured to suggest the expediency of her re- 
tiring to the Hotel Dieu, till happier times per- 
mitted him again to claim her; urging as a 
sirong reason for her doing so, the oft repeated 
wishes of her father on the subject. 

“ You were rejoiced when [ was permitted to 
follow you here, Leon,” she said quickly, “and 
why do you now urge me to quit you! Why, 
since you alone are left to me, may I not be 
suffered to dwell where I can hear from you, 
and sometimes see you.” 

“ My love, were [ always sure of being near 
you, I would not ask you to seek a distant asy- 
lum. But I know not how soon events may 
send me far from you, where perhaps I can- 
not even hear of your welfare. The changes 
and chances of a career like mine, cannot 
be calculated upon, dear Millicent, and it is 


for your sake only that I speak of this mea- 
sure.” 

She looked at him with tearful eyes, and her 
lip quivered as she said, “ Leon, if it is your 
wish I will leave you. My heart may break, 
bat I will not remain to burden you with any 
care. No, let me begone, it matters not whith- 
er, since you wish me away.” 

“Millicent, my beloved, do not misunder- 
stand me,” he vehemently exclaimed, “ itis like 
plucking out a right eye to have you quit me; 
but it is the fervour, the intensity of my love, 
that impels me to urge this step, solely for your 
safety and comfort.” 

“T am safe any where,” she answered, “ but 
only near you can I find comfort. Should any 
thing but good befall you, Leon, which God 
forbid, I will gladly bury myself in a cloister 
and have done with the world for ever. Till 
then let me dwell where I may sometimes hear 
the sound of your voice, and learn tidings of 
your weal or wo.” 

Leon’s heart was deeply touched by her self 
sacrificing and endearing love. Never had she 
seemed more dear than at this moment, and 
while most purely alive to all the joy and peace 
her presence and affection brought, his reluc- 
tance grew proportionably strong, to expose 
her, so lovely and beloved, to the uncertain 
perils of a life like his. 

She saw his perplexity and she said gently, 

“ Leon, if your fears are for me dismiss them ; 
only suffer me to choose my own path, and I 
ask not whither it leads—to death or life, if you 
are my companion, still I will pursue it, for 
then we shall not be separated.” 

“ Ah, Millicent,” he said with strong emo- 
tion, “I ill deserve from you this noble self-de- 
votion! Alas, I have won your young and pure 
affections, only to cast on them the fatal blight, 
destined to fall on every thing I Jove!” 

“Let us not accuse fate, nor utter vain and 
bitter self-reproaches, Leon,” she said, “but 
humbly place our reliance on that good Being 
who controls al] our actions. And now tell me 
whither you propose to direct your steps.” 

“To St. Eustache; the spirit of revolt is ac- 
tive there, and J] have pledged myself to aid 
it,” he answered with a bitter smile. 

“ To St. Eustache!” echoed Millicent; “and 
why did you not tell me this sconer, Leon? 
Madame D’Lorme lives there you know, and 
she will gladly afford her brother’s orphan shel- 
ter and protection; and surely of no one else 
could I ask it with so much propriety.” 

“Tt shall beso, dearest Millicent,” said Leon, 
“we will not seperate till compelled to do so, 
and may that day be more remote than my fears 
whisper. And now let us prepare for our de- 
parture ; we must be gone immediately.” 

Within the short space of an hour, Leon and 
Millicent, attended by Justine and driven by 
Madalaine’s son, in one of those high and clum- 
sy vehicles called a caleche, which is to be seen 
only in Canada, we believe, but is there in 
common use, commenced their progress to- 
wards St. Eustache. Avoiding the usual route 
by the city, they crossed the St. Lawrence at 
the northern extremity of the island, and pass- 
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ing on by the way of Terrebonne, reached the 
village of St. Eustache at a late hour in the 
evening. , 

Madame D’Lorme received Millicent with a 
kind and cordial welcome, and for that night 
Leon also remained beneath her roof. She was 
a widow, without children, of simple habits, and 
though descended, on the father’s side, from the 
same ancestors as St. Vallery, she was tainted 
with none of that inordinate hereditary pride, 
which had been the bane of his life. The 
tidings of his death deeply affected her, and she 
bewailed the necessity, which she had been 
taught to think unavoidable, of turning their 
peaceful villages, the abodes of plenty and com- 
fort, into the theatres of bloody strife. She was 
the most gentle and humble of human beings, 
and soothed by her kind sympathy, and by the 
perfect tranquillity which reigned throughout 
her little menage, Millicent might have regained 
some of her former cheerfulness, and been won 
perhaps to the indulgence of brighter hopes, 
but for the consciousness that all around her 
were in a state of open insurrection, preparing 
with what force they could muster to resist the 
peaceful authority of their sovereign, and mal- 
treating and driving from their homes every 
indivdual who dared remain loyal in the midst 
of rebellion. As for Leon, he passed his time, 
much of it at least, at St. Benoit, a village about 
twelve miles distant from St. Eustache, the in- 
habitants of which were also engaged in prepa- 
rations of a hostile nature. He was often ab- 
sent for two or three days together, and when 
he returned to spend an ee with Millicent, he 
seemed disturbed and restless, and often main- 
tained a moody silence, which she seldom ven- 
turned to break. Once, and once only, she 
summoned up courage to remonstrate with him 
on the conrse he was pursuing. He listened to 
her with an impatience which he had never be- 
fore exhibited ; and when she ceased, implored 
her as she valued his love, never again to speak 
upon the subject. 

She obeyed him—and from that day no word 
of entreaty or expostulation ever escaped her 
lips. She yielded without a murmur to her fate, 
for she felt that she had no longer any earthly 
prop. That on which she had so long and 
fondly leaned, had proved in truth 


** A spear, on which peace bled, and hope expir’d ;” 


and with the fervour of a soul that had abar- 
doned earthly hopes and joys, she implored of 
God his guidance and support through all her 
mighty trials, In the privacy of her own apart- 
ment, and at the altar of the village church, 
she was daily a humble and earnest suppliant 
for that resignation which she found it so hard 
to attain. Bitter and fearful was the struggle, 
and too soon were its effects apparent in the 
wasting of her fragile form, which each day be- 
came more and more attenuated, in her fadin 
cheek, her faltering step, and in the sad an 
downcast glance of that dark and eloquent eye, 
once so radiant with delight and love. 

Madame D’Lorme marked with inward an- 
guish this melancholy change in the person of 
her lovely niece. Nor was Leon, absorbed as 


qe 





he seemed in the hostile preparations of his 
party, insensible to her altered appearance. 
But he dared not indulge the feelings it awa- 
kened; he was aware, that should he venture 
to express them, his heart would be at once un- 


manned, his arm unnerved. He had devoted 
himself to one course alone—he called it yield- 
ing to destiny ; and desperate and infatuated, as 
he was, he madly cast from him the blessings 
which a bountiful Providence had scattered in 
his path, and reaped in their stead the ven- 
geance and maledictions of those who might 
have been to him as brothers. Seldom now did 
he manifest towards Millicent any token of his 
love; and one might have thought it had no 
longer any place in his heart, but for the occa- 
sional bursts of impassioned feeling, which he 
seemed at times unable to control. But even 
these testimonies of still warm affection, were 
gradually losing their power over the stricken 
soul of Millicent. Her gaze was fixed on hea- 
ven. Earth was to her a disenchanted place, 
for soon she felt she should be bevond its power 
to wound or give her joy. Grief and anxiety 
had too surely done their work; andthe brilliant 
glancing of her eye, the vivid hectic on her 
cheek, sadly presaged the brief hour allotted to 
one who, a few short weeks before, shone bright 
with joy, and looked gaily forward through a 
long and smiling vista of happy P imc 

hus passed on more than a fortnight, when 
intelligence reached St. Eustache, thata military 
force was preparing to march thither immedi- 
ately from the garrison of Montreal. These 
tidings served only to increase the ardor and 
activity of the mal-contents; the bustle of pre- 
paration ceased not night nor day; every thing 
that could be converted into ammuniton for the 
ill-supplied Canadians, was used for that pur- 
pose; even the common iron utensils for culi- 
nary use, were cut up into circular pieces, to 
supply the only cannon in their possession. The 
women zealously lent their aid, and employed 
themselves in making cartridges and flags— 
rather miniature in size certainly, but display- 
ing various patriotic emblems and mottos, which 
they confidently expected would shortly wave 
in triumph over their defeated foes. 

It was on the morning of the fourteenth of 
December, that some scouts who had been sent 
out returned, bringing the intelligence, that a 
large body of troops, headed by the commander- 
in-chief, had encamped on the preceding night 
at St. Martin, and were already on their march 
towards the village, which they would probably 
invest before noon. At these tidings, many a 
heart that prided itself upon its courage quaked, 
and not a few fled to St. Benoit from the scene 
of immediate danger. Among this number were 
the leaders of these deluded people, who secured 
their safety by flight, as they had uniformly 
done, with the exception of one or two instan- 
ces, wherever there was peril to be met. On 
this occasion one only,* disdaining the cowar- 
dice of his allies, stood firm, and by his side re- 
mained Leon de Lorimier, undaunted by the 
fearful odds which he saw arrayed against 
them. 

* Dr. Chenier. 
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Early in the morning of that day, Millicent 
ignorant of the tidings which had arrived, went 
as was often her wont, to offer up her prayers 
at the altar of the church. It was still used for 
religious purposes, though intended as a place 
of defence in case of attack, and therefore, the 
lower panes of every window were broken out, 
and through each aperture protruded the end 
of a musket. Its state of preparation was not 
new to Millicent, neither did she wonder, in 
times of such excitement, that armed men in 
groups, and singly, were constantly passing in 
and out. Other females were kneeling around 
her, and indifferent to the bustle, she sank upon 
the steps of the altar, and was soon so absorbed 
in her devotions, as to become insensible to the 
rapidly increasing tumult. Some time elapsed, 
and still Millicent remained in motionless ab- 
straction, when she was aroused from her hea- 
venly communings by a hand laid gently upon 
her shoulder, and a voice that in a startled tone 
softly uttered her name. That voice, in spite 
of many struggles, had not yet lost its power 
over her heart, it ever drew her back again to 
earth, and, with a kindling cheek, she looked 
upward to the speaker. 

* Millicent, repeated Leon, “what do you 
here, this is no place for a woman; we have 
tidings that the foe is near; come, then, and let 
me bear you quickly away.” 

She looked around her; the females had all 
fled, and she alone was kneeling in an attitude 
of peaceful devotion, amidst a band of armed 
and desperate men. “Ido not fear,” she re- 
plied, “‘ let me remain, Leon; God can protect 
me here as well as elsewhere.” 

“ Millicent, you are mad!” he exclaimed, in 
an agitated voice. “Even now the British 
forces are in sight, and in a few minutes more, 
the deadly knell of battle will be sounded.” 

“I do not fear, dear Leon,” she repeated, 
calmly ; “ you are here, and where should I be, 
but near you, in the hour of danger.” 

“If you could lend us aid,” he said, “ it were 
another thing; but you expose yourself to need- 
less peril, and me to torturing anxiety! Come, 
away, dear_Millicent, I earnestly implore you, 
I eannot do my duty while you remain in dan- 
ger, and I would not again be branded with a 
coward’s name.” 

His voice became hoarse with emotion, as he 
uttered the last words, and she felt his hand 
tremble as it grasped hers. She looked implor- 
ingly in his face, “ Dearest Leon, let me abide 
here,” she said, “at least, till the danger be- 
comes imminent, and then, if need be, I can 
escape, or seek refuge in the vaults beneath the 
church; no harm can reach me there. Do not 
send me away, dear Leon, I will pray for you 
all the while, and if death comes to you to-day, 
I shall be near, and I know you would rather 
breathe out your life on my bosom than else- 
where.” 

There was sad music in her low and touching 
voice as she uttered this appeal, and Leon could 
not withstand its melting influence. Tears 
blinded his eyes as he fixed them for a moment 
on her still kneeling figure, but he felt there 
was now no time for the indulgence of softening 


emotions. His services were instantly and 
pressingly required, but he could not yield them 
while Millicent remained in a situation that 
must soon become one of extreme peril, and 
again he addressed her, imploring her by her 
love for him, to quit the church, belbre the near 
approach of the English should render it im- 
practicable. 

“ Leon,” she said, in the same low and tre- 
mulous voice as before, so low, indeed, that it 
cost her an effort to make the sounds audible; 
“ Leon, I will go, in one short minute, but do 
not adjure me by my love, for fearfully already 
has its strength been tested. It is that which 
has destroyed me—nay, start not, dearest Leon, 
but rejoice rather that my sands are running 
la cannot hide from you that they are num- 
bered—look at me, dear friend, and say if it is 
not even so.” 

He did look at her with a long and fearful 
gaze, as if for the first time, he now marked 
the ravages which grief and illness had made 
in the form and features which had been per- 
fection in his sight. Yet, still that lovely up- 
turned face, seemed to him like the face of a 
seraph, so pure, so chastened was its beaming 
expression, so full of that high and holy hope 
which heaven only can inspire. Her person 
was enveloped in a cloak, but the hood which 
had covered her head was thrown back, expos- 
ing to view its exquisite contour, while her 
dark hair braided and twined around it with 
unstudied grace, assisted to define its beautiful 
and classic outline. Her eyes had lost the 
playful archness which once shone in their 
sparkling beams, but a soft and heavenly ex- 
pression endued them with a mute and touching 
eloquence, unknown to words. The glow of her 
cheek was gone, except when fatigue or emotion 
called forth the momentary flush, which faded 
as quickly as it came, and she seemed to Leon’s 
ey as he fixed it sadly upon her, like some 
air and fragile rose, which had been removed 
from its own sunny garden, and was dying for 
the genial air and cherishing kindness of its dear 
natal soil. 

“Leon,” she at length said, as unable to 
speak, he still stood regarding her, “if we are 
destined to part this day, it will be soon again 
to meet. I have never been a dreamer, as you 
know, but last night I had a vision, which sure 
I am the blessed virgin sent to comfort me. I 
saw my mother, Leon; she was radiant with 
celestial joy and beauty, and as I stood with 
you upon the margin of a stormy river, she 
beckoned to us from a golden cloud, on which 
she sat, with other angelic forms, listening to 
seraphic melody. I stretched my arms towards 
her, when suddenly the bank on which we stood, 
gave way, and we were plunged into the dark 
and turbid stream. We struggled, but a mo- 
ment, when we rose with angels wings and 
soared with rapturous flight towards her. Then 
I awoke, but the harmonies of heaven were 
yet ringing in my ears, and the unutterable 
bliss of that vision has infused into my soul the 
peace which passes understanding.” 

She sank down upon the steps of the altar as 
she ceased speaking, exhausted by her urusual 
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excitement, and Leon, overpowered by emotion 
knelt in silence by her side. But he felt the 
necessity of self-control, and quickly rallying 
himself, he said in a tone of assumed cheerful- 
ness, 

“ You were ever a sweet enthusiast, my Mil- 
licent, though this bright vision was doubtless 
sent to give us strength and courage. But let 
us not suppose it intimates a certainty of our 
immediate summons hence. No, my beloved, 
before death drops the veil upon our earthly 
vision, we must surely be allowed to reasize 
those promises of bliss, which but a few short 
weeks ago courted our eager grasp.” 

A smile of holy resignation brightened the 
angelic face of Millicent, and she gently shook 
her head, but she attempted no reply, and Leon 
becoming more and more uneasy at her pro- 
tracted stay in the church, again earnestly 
pressed her departure. The building was fast 
filling with men, but the one interest which ab- 
sorbed them, prevented their observing the 
lovers, who were somewhat retired from notice 
at one of the side altars. 

“IT will go immediately, dear Leon,” she said, 
in reply to his entreaties, and rising slowly, she 
leaned heavily on his arm for support, “ but re- 
member that I who have stood among the un- 
buried dead of St. Charles, can witness nothing 
more terrible here.” 

“ There is more danger for you here, and it 
is that which I dread, dearest,” he answered as 
he led her gently towards the door. She offered 
no resistance to his wishes, but stopped as they 
reached the font of holy water to make the sa- 
cred sign of the cross upon her forehead. As 
she touched her brow, Leon perceived her falter, 
she grew deadly pale, and he threw his arms 
around her with an exclamation of mingled 
tenderness and alarm. 

“Do not be terrified, dear Leon,” she said, 
faintly, as she caught the anxious expression 
of his countenance, “ let me rest here a moment, 
and J shall soon be better,” and she sank upon 
a bench near by as she spoke. 

At that instant, a loud volley of musketry 
burst from the windows of the church, shaking 
it to its foundation. It was succeeded by a long 
and deafening shout from those within the 
building, who had been hitherto intently watch- 
ing the movements of the English, as they skil- 
fully took their position, so as completely to 
surround the village. The greeting of the in- 
surgents was immediately answered by the 
cannon of their enemy, and the prompt and well 
aimed fire failed not to do deadly execution. A 
wild shriek of terror and agony rung through 
the vaulted roof,a shriek that can never be for- 
gotten by those who heard it, and then there 
was a sudden rush from the windows, and the 
dead and wounded fell thick upon the threshold 
of that sacred edifice, hitherto solely dedicated 
to the peaceful and holy offices of religion. 

Half fainting as she was, Millicent sprang to 
her feet, “ Mother of God have pity on us!” 
was her low but agonized exclamation, as she 
fell. forward, and was received on the bosom of 
the appalled Leon. 

“Oh, my beloved, whither can I fly to hide 


you from this scene!” he cried, in the bitterness 
of feelings that spurned control. 

“Earth has no power to harm me now,” she 
whispered ; “ heaven opens to receive my spirit! 
Leon, too dearly loved, farewell !” 

She made an effort to raise her lips to his, 
but with a sudden shudder fell back lifeless in 
hisarms. The pure and gentle spirit fled to 
Him who created it, and the wretched, desolate, 
self-accusing lover, held only a beautiful corpse 
upon his bosom. 

“Oh, God! now has thy vengeance fallen and 
crushed me to the earth,” were the words of 
bitter agony that burst from his lips, and sink- 
ing down, still clasping his lifeless burden, he 
remained stupified by the suddenness of this 
fatal blow, and almost as senseless as the cold 
and silent form he held. The battle’s din from 
without was unheeded, and the tumult within, 
failed to arouse him from his lethargy of grief. 
None had time, or thought to mark him, and 
there he sat, gazing with fixed and tearless de- 
spair, upon the marble features of her he had 
so long and fondly loved. 

Suddenly, some one grasped his arm, and a 
voice sounded in his ear—* Rouse yourself, De 
Lorimier,” it said; ‘the enemy will soon effect 
an entrance, it is impossible for us to hold out 
much longer, we must quit the church, or be 
consumed within it, they will fire it instantly 
beyond a doubt.” 

Leon looked up with vacant wonder, and saw 
= leader before alluded to, standing beside 
iim. 

“ But this beloved one,” he said, in a wild, 
low whisper, “ look at her pale beauty, she has 
died in my arms, it is I who have killed her, 
aud I cannot leave her pure form to the mercy 
of our foes.” 

“Carry her,” replied the other, “to the 
vaults below the church, they will never pene- 
trate there—I will assist you; hasten, for there 
is no time to be lost.” 

“‘ Ay, there shall she rest,” exclaimed Leon, 
with returning animation, “a fitting mausoleum 
for one so free from stain of earth; then, let 
them light the pyre, no royal Greek had ever 
one more glorious.” 

Leon’s eyes flashed with unnatural lustre as 
he spoke, and instantly rising, he raised his 
blighted flower tenderly in his arms, and fol- 
lowed by his companion, descended to the vaults 
beneath the edifice. There ke softly laid down 
his lovely burden, and drew the folds of her 
cloak with gentle care around her form. Be- 
tween her cold hands she still clasped her little 
crucifix of gold, and Leon breathed upon it a 
fervent prayer for the repose of her soul. “ My 
beloved, I haste to join thee,” he softly mur- 
mured, “ short, as thou hast prophesied, will be 
our earthly separation.” Then pressing one 
last, lingering kiss, upon her pale and silent 
lips, he followed his impatient companion up 
the dark and narrow steps, down which they 
had just descended. 

When they regained the body of the church, 
it was deserted by nearly all, except the dead 
and dying; a few only lingered, fearing to fly, 
yet dreading to remain. The British were 
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thundering at the door, in another minute they 
would effect an entrance. 

“ Stand firm, brave Canadians, “ exclaimed 
Leon, as he looked upon the pale and terror- 
stricken faces around him; “there is no safety 
in flight, the enemy are here, and death is sure. 
Meet it then, like men and patriots—let us 
show them that if beaten, we are not daunt- 
ed.” 

«“*Tis madness to remain, De Lorimier,” said 
the leader, “it is to cast away our lives, and 
we should strive to save them for the cause we 
have espoused. Fly!—they are here—and 
through this window we may escape.” 

He rushed towards the large window at the 
back of the church as he spoke, followed by se- 
veral others, and leaped through it, high as it 
was to the ground. But there, too, death await- 
ed him, and scarcely had a sense of security 


stolen over him, when he was shot down, and 
fell never to rise again. In the mean time, 
Leon gathered the few who remained, around 
him, they stood firm, resolving to sell their 
lives dearly, when the door of the church burst 
open, and a band of the royal regiment rushed 
tumultuously in. 

Hand to hand was the stern contest, but the 
overpowering numbers of the foe rendered the 
resistance short and fruitless. One after an- 
other, they all speedily fell. Leon was the last 
who met his fate. He warded off the assaults 
of his enemy with the reckless air of one in 
sport, for he longed too ardently for death, to 
fear or shun it; -and when at last the bayonet 
of a soldier pierced his heart, he sank upon the 
ground with a triumphant smile, and with his 
dying sigh breathed forth the name of Milli- 
cent. 
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Sortiy beam the dews of morning, 
On each graceful budding stem, 

Rich as orient pearls adorning 
Persia’s proudest diadem. 


O’er the feathery billow glancing, 
Brightly gleams the sunny ray, 

Or the silver moonlight dancing 
Where the rippling streamlets play. 


Brightly in the dome of heaven 
Shine the stars with golden crest, 


Smiling, ’mid the blue of even, 
On the ocean’s mirror’d breast. 


When the flowers in beauty blooming, 
Incense to their goddess bring, 

All her fairy bowers perfuming, 
Then how fair the courts of spring. 


But more soft, more brightly beaming, 
Is the pearl-drop, mild and meek— 

In love’s hallowed radiance gleaming, 
Pity’s tear on Beauty’s cheek. 
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LOVE AND LEGISLATION. 


Srranog, and passing strange, that the rela- 
tion between the two sexes—the passion of love 
in short, should not be taken into deeper con- 
sideration by our teachers and our legislators. 
People educate and legislate as if there was no 
such thing in the world; but ask the priest— 
ask the physician—let them reveal the amount 
of moral and physical results from this one 
cause. Must love be always discussed in blank 
verse, as if it were a thing to be played in tra- 
gedies or sung in songs—a subject for pretty 
poems and wicked novels, and had nothing to 
do with the prosaic current of our every da 
existence, our moral welfare, and eternal sal- 
vation? Must love be ever treated with pro- 
fanenass, as a mere illusion? or with coarseness, 
as a mere impulse? or with fear, as a mere dis- 
ease? or with shame, as a mere weakness? or 
with levity, as a mere accident? Whereas it 
is a great mystery, and a great necessity, lying 
at the foundation of human existence, morality 
and happiness—mysterious, universal, inevita- 
ble as death. Why, then, should love be treat- 
ed less seriously than death? It is as serious 
a thing. Love and death, the alpha and omega 
of human life, the author and finisher of exist- 


ence, the two points on which God’s universe 
turns; which he, our Father and Creator, has 
placed beyond our arbitration—beyond the reach 
of that election and free will which he has left 
us in all other things. Death must come—and 
love must come; but the state in which they 
find us !—Whether blinded, astonished, fright- 
ened and ignorant ; or like reasonable creatures, 
guarded, prepared and fit to manage their own 
feelings !—this, I suppose, depends on ourselves; 
and for want of such self-management and self- 
knowledge, look at the evils that ensue—hasty, 
improvident, and unsuitable marriages: repining, 
diseases, or vicious celibacy—irretrievable in- 
famy, cureless insanity—the death that comes 
early, and the love that comes late, reversing 
the primal laws of our nature. It is of little 
consequence how unequal the conventional dif- 
ference of rank, as in Germany—how equal the 
condition, station and means, as in America— 
if there be inequality between the sexes; and 
if the sentiment which attracts and unites them 
to each other, and the contracts and relations 
springing out of this sentiment, be not equally 
well understood by both, equally sacred by both, 
equally binding on both.— Mrs. Jameson. 
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LINES TO A POT 


OF MIGNONETTE. 


PLANTED BY A FRIEND, SINCE DECEASED. 


BY MRS. E. L. CUSHING, OF CANADA. 


Sweet mignonette, I love thee well, 
Wherever thou dost bloom; 

But most of all, in this small pot, 
And in this quiet room. 


For she who sowed thy tiny seed, 
Deep in its bed of mould, 

And watched to see thy infant germ 
Its emerald tint unfold ; 


Sleeps with the hush’d and dreamless dead, 
Among those sacred shades, 

Where fair Mount Auburn’s sculptur’d tombs, 
Gleam through the op’ning glades. 


But when the dazzling sun-light falls 
Upon thy fairy bells, 

And forth, as if in grateful joy, 
A gush of fragrance swells— 


I hear a glad voice mingling sweet, 
From out the silent tomb, 

And see a bright dark eye look forth, 
Upon thy clust’ring bloom. 


ern grew 


I see among thy dawning leaves, 
A thin and jewel’d hand, 

Striving thy weak and flexile stalks, 
To bind with silken band. 


Sweet mignonette, she loved thee well, 
Loved all things pure and fair, 

All perfect forms—for to her eye, 
God’s hand was written there. 


Walks she not now ’mid brightest shapes 
And flowers of heavenly birth? 

Such is our trust—the mortal coil, 
Alone is claimed by earth. 


For as thy flower, fair mignonette, 
From germ minutest burst, 

So the freed spirit soars to God, 
When “ dust returns to dust.” 


Her heart’s deep longings, breath’d in prayer— 
All, all are answered now; 

Our trembling spirits, shrined in flesh, 
Must still in darkness bow. 
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HELEN CLAVERING. 


BY MRS. MARY H. PARSONS, 


** Happy will the hearth be where her light will shine.”—Jrish Proverb. 


Our story opens in England—the days are 
gone, when her crowned king extended his 
sceptre over the fair land. Her “ meteor flag” 
has been driven from Columbia’s shores, and 
the star spangled banner unfurls to the breeze, 
the glorious ensign of our Republic! We have 
little cause to remember thee in affection, and 
yet we love thee, England! Thou art linked 
with the mighty dead! The words of Avon’s 
Bard, like the tones of an old familiar friend, 
have gone down into our hearts and taken their 
place forever! We love thee for the solemn, 
and majestic strains of thy Blind Poet! For 
Byron—ill-fated, and unhappy, whose laurel- 
wreath was dimmed by the unhallowed passions 
that hurried him to the grave—ay, for him, 
there is memory and fame, while song has 
power to stir the living waters of the heart! 
One record he has left of enduring and lofty 
beauty, to which we turn with feelings of sad 
and regretful sympathy, for the homeless, and 
spirit-broken “ Childe”—a victim to the base 
neglect, and polluting example of a mother !— 
England ! fair England ! around thee is the spell 
of hallowed recollections! The fame of thy 
gifted ones encircles thee as with a halo! Thou 
hast ripened into a glurious manhood, but thine 
Eagle son, in his giant youth, is stretching forth 
his pinions towards the sky, and He will build 
his eyrie, side by side, with thee, Old England! 

It was near the close of day; Edward Claver- 


ing stood in his “ old ancestral home,” and he 
looked forth, for the last time, upon the scenes 
he had loved from a boy. A few brief hours, 
and he would be an exile from his native land, 
a wanderer to that far western world, where 
he might have “ freedom to worship God!” It 
was during the reign of the Second James, of 
England; Clavering, a devoted and zealous 
Protestant, had rendered himself so obnoxious 
to the dominant party, that his personal liberty, 
perchance his life, was in danger. Advised by 
his truest friends to seek safety in Sight, he had 
so determined ; but a pang wrung the heart of 
the stern old man, at this rending asunder of the 
strong ties that bound him to home and country. 
It was early summer, and the green earth and 
its fairy flowers, the stately trees, that like tall 
sentinels, kept watch and ward over the man- 
sion, rose up before him, linked with memory 
of the past—with the glad scenes of childhood, 
and the quiet happiness of maturer years. He 
turned from the window, and sinking down 
upon a seat, buried his face in his hands, and 
the old man wept aloud. There was a fair and 
gentle girl in that apartment, whose tears were 
flowing silently, but the sight of grief so over- 
powering checked them as they fell: she knelt 
down by the side of Edward Glavering, and 
wound her arms around him; in the upturned 
eye there was the light of an expression, high 
and bylfpped firm too—for the gentlest woman 
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can be firm, when duty and affection lead on- 
ward, though the path be through suffering and 
sacrifice. 

“ Do not grieve, my father! God will be with 
us, over the ocean, and in the forest land!” and 
the sweet, earnest voice of the maiden, fell upon 
the father’s ear, like low tones of soothing 
music. 

“ Bless thee, my child !” he said, tremulously ; 
“ my failing courage needed thy suggestion, for 
I must part from thee—my only one! and the 
pang is stronger than my heart can bear.” 

“ We do not part,” she said, calmly; “I will 
go with thee, father!” 

* Not so, my Helen! It was but a momen- 
tary weakness—that bitter sorrow. You must 
not leave England; here you will be cherished, 
and loved, and nurtured in the same affluence 
that has been yours from childhood. In the 
new world to which I go, there will be many 
trials, all unsuited for you to bear, my gentle 
one. Oh, you could not leave England ! 

“ What is England to me, without thee? I 
will go with thee, father!” she exclaimed, in 
strong emotion. For a single instant, the light 
of a strong hope was in Edward Clavering’s 
eye, but it faded, and he said mournfully, 

“ Your faith is plighted to Frederic Stanley ; 
a little while and you are to be his wife; his 
powerful Catholic connections will ward off the 
evils that fall so heavily upon me. If you leave 
him now, it may be forever; he can never fol- 
low you, without breaking the heart of his aged 
father. Think of these things ere you decide: 
it isa mighty sacrifice for one who has loved 
so long, and truly.” The maiden’s cheek was 
very pale, and her small hands were clasped 
tightly together, but her voice was firm, even 
in its tones of deep sadness. 

“Frederic Stanley may not come between 
me and the performance of a sacred duty—I 
will go with thee, father!” and Edward Claver- 
ing laid his hand upon the head of his child, and 
asked of the all-seeing God a blessing upon her 
faithful affection—“ He will reward you, but I 
cannot, my Helen!” and bitter as the struggle 
had been, she felt in her inmost heart that 
blessing an all-sufficient reward. A few hastily 
written lines from Mr. Clavering were sent to 
Stanley, apprising him of Helen’s determination 
to accompany her father, and requesting his 
immediate presence. An hour had scarcely 
elapsed, when he came; he found Helen alone. 
Upon his countenance there were traces of re- 
cent and violent grief; reared in luxury, his 
nature had not hardened into selfishness, but he 
was unused to disappointment, and he lost sight 
of the sacrifice Helen was making, in his own 
agonizing sense of their approaching separation. 

tom a child he had loved her; one short month, 
and she was to have been his wife. He sat 
down by her side, and took within his own, the 
— white hand, that lay motionless upon her 
nee. 


“Helen! we must not part—have you not 


promised to be my wife? in the sight of God 
that promise is binding. Oh! Helen—by the 
memory of the love that has bound us so truly 
and tenderly together, desert me not! If you 


cross the waters of that dark ocean, whose 
troubled waves roll between the western world 
and your home—we part forever! I feel that 
it will be so. Do not go, Helen I implore 
ou!” 

: ** Do not urge me thus!” and she wept bit- 
terly, “do not add so fearfully to my sorrow ;” 
for a brief moment she felt that her trial was 
greater than she could bear; but the anguish 
of first meeting Stanley was over, and sustained 
by the consciousness of duty well performed, she 
said, more calmly—* Great as is the grief, Stan- 
ley, that woul! cause you to ask of Helen to 
act unworthily, shall I suffer my gray headed 
father to go forth alone? his sense of the foul 
wrong dealt out to him, aggravated by the de- 
sertion of his child! Not so, my beloved! not 
so. The straight path is before me, and with 
God’s blessing I will walk therein.” 

“ Helen,” he replied, “you know not what 
you will encounter, in the new world; there 
are trials you are all unfitted to bear. You 
were not formed to struggle with the hard re- 
alities of life. You have been delicately nur- 
tured, in love and tenderness.” 

“ Right—you are right! I have been nur- 
tured in love—in exceeding tenderness. Early 
and late, a watchful arm has been around me, 
to guard and guide; well hast thou cared for 
me, thy motherless child, my father! and now 
in thine hour of adversity, thy daughter will be 
faithful.” 

“ Helen !” exclaimed her lover, ionately, 
“have you no feeling for met Must we part, 
whose steadfast love was never shadowed by 
word or thought of unkindness?”’ and he was 
— for strong emotion had nearly mastered 

im. 

“Care for you,” said Helen, trerulously, 
and the tones were those of unutterable tender- 
ness. Stanley felt how little she deserved his 
reproach. 

“Forgive me, Helen, that I have wronged 
you for a single moment. I know you feel it 
all—that you suffer at this, our dreadful separa- 
tion: but, oh! Helen, in that far land, you may 
learn forgetfulness of the solemn ties that bind 
you to this. There is no hope that you will 
soon return.” 

* You will not doubt me,” she said, mourn- 
fully; “ you will not sully the perfect bright- 
ness of our love, by suspicion of my truth!— 
Think you I were fit to be your wife—fit to 
take upon me new and responsible duties, 
while in the very act of violating those, I have 
held sacred all the days of my life? The gray 
hairs of my father would rise up in condemna- 
tion against me—the unfaithful daughter would 
never make a faithful wife—better that we part 
forever, than be haunted by remorse, that must 
sooner or later fall upon the heads of those who 
neglect a solemn duty. Oh, Stanley!” and the 
tears fell over her pale cheek, “seek not to 
turn me from the right path? You are very 
dear unto me, my beloved ! let not your distress 
make this trial greater than I can bear!” The 
appeal was not in vain, and although it was like 
rending his heart strings, Frederic Stanley 
urged no more his wishes; there was something 
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in that earnest, and deep devotion tc the fallen 
fortunes of her father, that awoke an answering 
chord in his own lofty and generous nature: 
having vanquished what he feared was in some 
degree a selfish wish to detain her, he felt more 
anxiety to strengthen her for the approaching 
separation, than to induce her to shrink from it. 
And he poured into her heart consolation, and 
support by his approval of her purpose. And 
now they had but a few moments more, to linger 
on the past, or hope for the future; as children, 
they had lived much together, how many recol- 
lections came thronging to mind! Stanley led 
her to the window, and pointed out a favourite 
and fairy spot, they had loved from childhood. 

“Tis the last time, my beloved!” and he 
clasped her fondly to his heart, “whatever 
chance may befall us, promise me you will not 
doubt my faith 2 I am chained to an old, feeble, 
and almost dying father, it a i be long ere we 
meet again—you will not doubt?” “ Never!” 
and even as the words passed her lips, the settin 
sun broke through the clouds that had dimme 
its glory, and the long, lingering rays fell upon 
that upturned and innocent face—truth, and 
confidence, and perfect love were there! little 
wonder that Stanley folded her yet more fondly 
to his bosom, as he said, “ ‘Thee I cannot doubt.” 

Edward Clavering and his daughter left Eng- 
land : 


“ Their own fair land—refinement’s chosen seat, 

Art's trophied dwelling, learning’s green retreat, 

By valour guarded, and by victory crowned, 

For all, but gentle charity renowned.” 
It would have been more consonant to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Clavering, to have settled among 
the sons of the “Pilgrim Fathers,” but New 
England was suffering from the oppression of 
Andross—a willing instrument to further the 
tyrannical schemes of the second James. The 
spirit of the exile was weary and worn, he pined 
for rest—quiet for the few ot years of 
his life. ‘They passed on to “ fair Virginia,” 
and beneath its sunny skies, they found the 
kindly welcome, the warm and generous hospi- 
tality that already distinguished her children, 
among the colonists. A plantation that had 
been cultivated for many years, Mr. Claver- 
ing was enabled to purchase; it was very 
retired; they lived much alone; but the home- 
circle was gladdened by the uniform cheerful- 
ness of Helen. Hope, in the young heart is 
faithful, for herself and Stanley she had one 
only feeling : 

“ Strong the omen in my heart 
That we shall meet again.” 

True, they had trials, but they were borne with 
fortitude; the heart of the father yearned to- 
wards his child ; beautiful she was in her youth, 
but oh! far more so in the strength of her filial 
affection. Happiness is not of the world’s pomp 
and splendour, but of the contented mind; and 
most of all do you find its abiding place in the 
heart strengthened through all changes, by the 
strong consciousness of duty well performed. 

And now turn we for a moment to one, who 
played no unimportant part in the history of 
Helen Clavering. Edward Clayton was the 
son of an old friend of Mr. Clavering’s; his 


father had died very suddenly, and being a re- 
tired officer, on half pay, was unable to educate 
his son as he wished in his life time, and at his 
death left him pennyless, Moved by the utter 
destitution of the boy, Mr. Clavering had adopt- 
ed him: at sixteen years of age, Edward Clay- 
ton became an inmate of the same home with 
Helen Clavering. At that age character is 
formed, and whatever shades it may take in 
after life, the under current is the same. From 
his youth the boy had been indulged; early 
death had deprived him of a mother’s care; his 
father had little inclination and no anxiety to 
check the ungoverned passions, his child gave 
way to. Overbearing and insolent, where he 
dared—a certain meanness of disposition ren- 
dered him cringing to his superiors. The death 
of his father, and utter poverty, brought reflec- 
tion; he felt that Mr. Clavering’s kindness de- 
pended upon his own good conduct, and these 
thoughts made him—a hypocrite. Good prin- 
ciples had never been instilled into his mind, 
vindictive he was and haughty, but over the 
dark traits of his character he contrived to 
throw the veil of a plausible and quiet exterior. 
From sixteen to three and twenty, he had 
played his part, and so hardened and depraved 
was his mind, that he would have shrunk from 
no deed, however dark and revolting. All evil 
passions were aroused by the fierce envy that 
preyed upon his heart like a consuming fire. 
But there was one feeling, mightier far than 
every other—love of Helen Clavering, and pro- 
portionate hate of Frederic Stanley. The gifts 
of fortune had all fallen to the lot of Stanley, 
and it were a hard question to decide whether 
love for Helen was not partly excited by the 
embittered feelings Clayton bore towards the 
rival who so unconsciously lorded it over him. 
It had been the wish of Mr. Clavering, that 
Edward should study a profession: he had 
chosen the law. Without system, and with no 
industry of character, he soon wearied of its 
slow and toilsome upward march. With pro- 
fessions of attachment, as specious as they were 
insincere, he prevailed upon his benefactor to 
bring him to America; and Edward Clayton 
hoped te find an easier road to fortune in the 
new world, than opened to the inactive among 
the trodden paths of an overgrown population 
in the old. And although his heart was agitated 
by another, and a ie * hope, yet was it 
vague and undefined. Clayton formed one of 
Mr. Clavering’s family, and in all things Helen 
treated him as a brother; her father’s deep and 
warm interest in his welfare, ripened into affec- 
tion, through the long and lonely hours of their 
exile. All things combined to render firmer 
the determination Edward had already formed, 
to win the maiden for his bride, though it were 
with dishonour on his head, and shame in his 
heart. Their residence, as we have before said, 
was secluded: it was the province of Clayton » 
to go for letters to the post town. Mr. Claver-- 
ing rarely left his home for any purpose. Clay- 
ton went as usual; there was a letter—the first 
letter from Stanley—and for Helen, too. The 
brow grew dark, and the hand shook that held 
it, In the solitude of his own room that night, 
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Edward Clayton broke the seal. Oh! how he 
loathed the tenderness, the trust, the warm 
affection that breathed in every line. Long, 
and anxiously he thought what should he do: 

“O mischief! thou art swift 

To enter in the thoughts of desperate men!” 

Many plans passed through his mind, and at 
last he resolved upon one, that, reckless and 
dastardly as it was, only adds another instance 
to the many, of the utter worthlessness of that 
love, that holds sway in the hearts of the bad 
and depraved. He was preparing for Helen 
Clavering the sorest and bitterest distress in 
the uncertain hope that he might be enabled to 
win her affections hereafter. 

Clayton possessed the art of imitating, with 
accuracy, the hand writing of another; after 
attentively studying the style of Stanley’s, he 
found no difficulty in preparing a letter, that 
wouldehave deceived a natsre, far more suspi- 
cious than that of Helen Clavering. In this 
instance there was nothing to excite suspicion 
in her mind; she had nv reason to distrust Ed- 
ward Clayton, he had acted the hypocrite too 
long, not to be an adept in the art. 

Using the language of Stanley, he told Helen 
“ The ties that bound them were broken—that 
his aged father, for days, had hovered between 
life and death; in his last extremity he had 
called his son to his bedside, and wrung from 
him a solemn promise that he would never 
marry Helen Clavering, the daughter of a here- 
tic! To smooth the troubled path to the grave 
of a long loved and most indulgent father, he 
had sacrificed his own happiness; and now he 
implored of Helen the forgiveness, he felt he 
might not claim, for he had offered up the love 
of long years, at the shrine of unrelenting bi- 

try. His father still lived, but there was no 

ope of recovery. The letter closed in language 
familiar to the lips of Stanley, in grief and ten- 
derness, he bade her farewell—but tenderness 
he knew to be unavailing, and hopeless.” —— 
“That will do,” muttered the arch traitor as 
he folded and sealed the letter. “Yes! that 
will do, so I can gain time, with the hold I have 
upon her father’s affections, she must be mine! 
Once my wife, who knows what lucky chance 
may speed us back to England? Then, it will 
be too late to give utterance to suspicions should 
they even arise. Perchance, the whole current 
of her feelings may change, and she may turn, 
in the bitterness of disappointed affection, to the 
only one who could understand or sympathise 
with her—well, she will find me a very good 
brother !” 

The strong glare of the light fell over his 
face as he ceased speaking, and you might trace 
upon the lines of that dark countenance, the 
sneering and vindictive thoughts, that were 
busy within. The forehead of Clayton was low 
and broad; his eyes were large and black, but 
somewhat lowering, and anon haughty, restless, 
and excited; the mouth full, and of that pecu- 
liar expression, the mind connects with the 
character of the bad and depraved. 

By the evening of the next day, he expected 
to reach home, and deliver the letter to Helen. 
Turn we for a moment to that home—it was 


near sunset, the father and daughter were seat- 
ed upon the low piazza in front of their dwell- 
ing. They were conversing apparently, for 
Helen sat by her father, upon a low stool, one 
arm over his knee, her face turned earnestly 
towards him. How very fair she was, that 
entle girl! She had the clear, blue eye of 
ngland’s daughters; the golden curls that fell 
in rich and exceeding beauty, over neck and 
brow ; the snowy ané pure skin that “ you might 
see the blue veins wander through.” The 
small, red lips, were parted slightly, and the 
smile they wore was tender and confiding. 
When the father looked upon his child, and 
remembered how much of his present happiness 
was owing to her, how lone and sorrowful his 
lot had been without her, his heart rose up in 
thankfulness to the Giver of all Good. ; 

“God has been very Lease to me,” he said, 
tremulously, “my own Helen, you are happy?” 

“ Yes, father; when I look on you, I feel 
there is no earthly pleasure could have repaid 
me for your loss. And I begin to love the wes- 
tern world—her dim and shadowy forests, her 
mighty mountains, and her glorious rivers. I 
feel as if man had yet no power to mar the per- 
fect work of the Almighty’s hand. Sad, is it 
not my father, that vice and immorality are the 
twin sisters of luxury?” 

“ And yet it has been so, from Noah down- 
wards,” replied her father, “after the wine 
eame the drunkenness. Man’s sympathies are 
with the crowd, he loves the busy hum of hu- 
man industry, it ministers to his comfort, and 
lays at his feet the wealth of many lands. If in 
time this noble country should become a great 
and powerful nation, may her sons, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, hold sacred 
religious freedom. May it be untrammelled by 
the arm of government or public opinion.” 

Helen rose up as her father ceased, but the 
look of thoughtful attention had changed to one 
of animation and delight. 

“See, father! there is Edward. Oh, if he 
should have letters—letters from distant Eng- 
land!” the blood rushed over her cheeks, and 
her eyes sparkled with intense excitement, she 
sprang forward to meet him, in a moment she 
was by his side. 

“You are welcome, my good brother; more 
especially if you bring us news of our other 
home.” 

“I do bring news, so I presume, at least,” 
and he handed the letter to Mr. Clavering— 
“tis for your daughter, sir.” 

“Yes, and you, Edward, can sit with me; 
Helen can go within and read it.” Helen in- 
stantly availed herself of the permission; but 
Clayton had no desire to stay at that moment, 
he pleaded some excuse, and with promise of 
speedy return, Jeft Mr. Clavering. A feeling 
of quiet happiness, of silent gratitude for many 
mercies, stole over the heart of the exile; he 
sat long absorbed in thought, and when at last 
he rose to go, it was with a feeling of surprise 
that Helen had not rejoined him. He entered 
the room where she was sitting, her head bent 
down upon her knees, her hands clasped upon 
her forehead. 
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“ What ails you, Helen,” he asked hastily. 

“’Tis nothing, father,” and she looked up, 
but she was deadly pale, and upon her fair young 
brow there were large drops of perspiration, 
wrung forth by that sore and terrible distress. 

“°Tis nothing—I will soon be over it!’ and 
her voice was hollow and broken, 

“ What is all this, my dear girl?” said her 
father tenderly; “you are greatly agitated— 
what news have you received?” He sat down 
beside her, and he wiped the moist brow, though 
his hand trembled as he did so—for he felt it 
was no common sorrow had borne his child to 
the earth. 

Oh! sympathy, thou art a blessed boon !— 
Human nature could not have borne on, if thou 
hadst not been given to cheer us on the way. 
The heart of Helen softened from its stern de- 
spair; she wept wildly as her father folded her 
to his bosom, but it was a relief, a welcome and 
timely relief. As the sounds of anguish died 
away, Mr. Clavering said, “ Helen, may I know 
the cause of this sorrow’” Silently she placed 
the letter in his hands; it was many minutes 
ere she ventured to look upon her father’s face, 
and when she did so, she recoiled from its ex- 
pression of fierce wrath, which yet he evidently 
strove to suppress. 

“Scoundrel!” he muttered, “ base, unworthy 
scoundrel !”” 

“ Stop, father,” said Helen, imploringly ; “ for 
my sake. Oh! for my sake. Stanley is true; 
it is no common cause that has come between 
him and the love of his youth,” but even as she 
spoke her eye clouded, and the tears rolled over 
her pale cheek. 

“No common cause,” said Clavering, in 
bitter indignation; “ay, I grant it, furious and 
unrelenting bigotry is no common cause, to be 
the mainspring in the mind of any man; Stan- 
ley knew that his father was bound hand and 
foot, in the iron bonds of his religion—that his 
narrow and contracted soul was only fit to 
grovel with the earth-worm, yet, he dare sacri- 
fice his honour and your happiness, to gratify 
the miserable prejudices of a doting old man.— 
Out upon him!” and Clavering stamped upon 
the floor, his eye flashing out the light of strong 
and powerful passicns, that had been latent for 
long years. Helen clasped her hands together, 
but she said no more: even as though it were 
but yesterday, the words of Stanley were pre- 
sent to her mind. ‘Whatever chance may 
befal us, promise me you will not doubt my 
faith ?” and she had promised ; there was strange 
consolation in the thought, vague to be sure, 
and indefinite, yet it was like a ray of light, 
breaking in upon the troubled soul, from which 
life and light will soon be shut out for ever. 

* * * * * * * 

We will pass over a period of a year. During 
this time, letters were received from England, 
read by Clayton, and destroyed. In one of his 
letters, Stanley said—* His father’s health was 
becoming daily more uncertain, that he could 
not leave him, however much he might desire 
it. He could not,” he said, “doubt the faith— 
the perfect truth of Helen Ciavering; but her 
long silence had filled him with alarm, and 
although he hoped for better days, it was a hope 

8 


shadowed by fears, and present unhappiness.” — 
Once again, he wrote—“ God forgive me, He- 
len, if | am wrong; but suspicion has at last, 
found entrance in ny mind—it was long, very 
long, ere I doubted thee, my Helen. have 
made excuses until my heart is weary of their 
echo! True, we are thousands of miles apart, 
and the wide water that rolls between us, may 
sweep over many a record, meant for him who 
would have treasured it so fondly. But, Helen, 
it is eighteen months since you left England’s 
shores, and I have not had one line, one token 
of remembrance. Helen, there is memory left 
me; and ever, as these gloomy and desponding 
thoughts oppress me, she beckons me to our 
last interview, and I see you, asI saw you then, 
with a countenance, upon which love and truth, 
had blended into beauty, and I felt as I then 
feli—_I cannot doubt thee !” 

Edward Clayton had not “sped in his woo- 
ing ;” although Helen regarded him very kindly, 
and his society was a source of comfort and 
pleasure, her heart had not admitted one soften- 
ing impression. For a weary time, Helen had 
clung to hope, but it had died away at last— 
yet still she cherished the belief of Stanley’s 
truth. She was sure there were circumstances 
attending his promise, which had not been com- 
municated to her. In attempting to shake this 
conviction, Clavering had given her so much 
anguish, that ever aes he was silent upon the 
subject, and the name of Stanley was never 
mentioned in her presence. But, when Helen’s 
feelings were sufficiently subdued to bear con- 
versation upon the cause of all her sorrow, she 
made her father understand how she felt: she 
was fully aware the ties that bound them were 
severed, and for ever: 

“ But a green spot should his memory be 
In the desert of her heart.” 

It was about this time Mr. Clavering was 
taken ill; one of the severe fevers incident to a 
new country, had attacked him, and for a long 
time, life and death struggled for the mastery. 
The room was quiet and darkened—how fear- 
fully still is all things when we watch for death! 
Helen knelt by the bedside, her hands clasped, 
her head raised, and perchance, there was 
prayer in the heart, but the lips moved not; the 
large veins over the forehead were swollen, the 
eye dilated, but tearless, yet no sound of anguish 
escaped her. It was the crisis of the disease; 
the sufferer slept—you might see the breath 
coming faintly, though at intervals, and with 
slight effort. There was a slight movement in 
the room, and Helen knew the physician had 
entered; she rose up, and looked into his face 
with a glance of earnest and passionate suppli- 
cation, lest the frail hope she clung to, should 
be stricken from her heart. “ He sleeps—my 
father sleeps,” she said, faintly. He touched 
the pulse—his eye lighted: “ There is a favour- 
able change, bear up, Miss Clavering, now, as 
you have so nobly done through all this trial, 
there is, indeed, a change for the better.” 

Mr. Clavering opened his eyes, for the first 
time in many days; he knew his daughter, and 
his long earnest glance of affection repaid her 
for past sorrow: “ I am better,” he said, feebly, 
“but, my Helen, I cannot even bear your joy.” 
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With a mighty effort, Helen commanded the 
tears that were streaming over her face, took 
the cordial from the hand of the physician, and 
gave it to her father. The heart of the old man 


‘was touched, and as the cordial revived him, he 


murmured, “Ah! thou wert never selfish Helen, 
in joy or in sorrow;” his eyes closed, he seemed 
diSposed to sleep. ‘I will watch by his side, 
Miss Clavering,” said the physician, “ you re- 
quire rest.” Helen left the room, and the tears 
she shed, relieved her heart from its oppressive 
weight. In tending the sick, in cheering the 
convalescent, in soothing and sustaining her 
own fluctuating spirits, Helen had found in 
Edward Clayton an assistant and friend: and 
now to the sister’s love she bore him, was added 
a warm feeling of gratitude. She took a lively 
interest in all his affairs, and hope found its 
way into the traitor’s heart, that her kindly and 
gentle feelings would ripen into love. 

One evening, after Mr. Clavering’s recovery, 
Helen, in speaking of his illness, said: “ Ed- 
ward, my dear brother, I have oft times wished 
to thank you for the unwearied and constant 
attention you have given my father and myself. 
You will accept my thanks; we had much need 
of sympathy; and the true friend, in the sore 
hour of mortal trial is never forgotten.” Clayton 
did not reply, and with something of surprise, 
Helen looked up. His arms were folded, and 
his head bent down upon his bosom, and there 
was an expression of despondency and distress 
upon his countenance. 

“ You are sad, Edward,” said Helen, gently. 

“Sad !” he repeated, while he roused himself, 
and a faint smile played over his face; “* sad— 
why yes, I am; there are few so unselfish as 
Helen Clavering; just then, | was thinking of 
myself, and my thought was if I died to-morrow 
there would be none to mourn that I was gone; 
it is a hard lot to be an orphan, and alone.” 

“Edward,” said Helen, reproachfully, “ why 
will you talk thus? Are you not in all things 
the son of my father? And strong in youth and 
hope. You will hereafter form ties that will 
bind you in the social link.” 

“Never!” he passionately exclaimed ; “never! 
I have loved once fondly, madly; for the first 
time and the last.” 

“ And is it indeed so?” said the young girl, 
mournfully. “Ah! there are trials in this weary 
world, would dim the faith of the most believing, 
if we were not upheld by the knowledge that 
sorrow here is but a preparation for hereafter.” 
The large tears that had filled into her eyes, 
dropped upon her cheek, they told how keen 
was the sense of her own peculiar suffering. 
But Edward interpreted them very differently; 
he seated himself by her side, asking her atten- 
tion for a few moments only. 

“Will you listen to me, Helen, without 
anger or contempt! Do not spurn me from you— 
I have loved you! Ay, as God is my witness, 
with a love, as unchanging as it is strong—but 
not with hope—no, never did the poor hanger- 
on upon your father’s bounty, hope to wed the 
bright lady of Clavering. have worshipped 
_ as some glorious, and far-off star, whose 
ight was over and around, but not within me. 
No, lady; my heart lay cold and still, and the 
rays that might have warmed it into happiness, 


fell upon another.” Clayton paused, for he was 
agitated far more than he wished, and he did 
not fail to note the settled coldness that had 
stolen over the face of Helen. Maddened by 
the prospect of repulse, he said, almost fiercely: 
“Was he worthier, he whom you have loved 
so long, whose memory you have cherished so 
fondly, has he repaid you with any portion of 
the trust and confidence, that even now, in very 
weakness you lavish upon him?” He had gone 
too far, and when too late he saw his error, pas- 
sion had blinded him, self control was gone, and 
what he had begun in the hope to awaken sym- 
pathy and pity, caused indignation and contempt. 

“ You have been a close observer, Mr. Clay- 
ton,” said Helen, scornfully, “and not over 
charitable in your conclusions: you will under- 
stand henceforth, that to me this subject is a 
most unpleasant one ; and, in any point of view, 
one that I desire never to hear mentioned 
again.” She had risen, while speaking, her 
fine and graceful form drawn to its full height, 
her blue eyes, flashing with indignation, bent 
steadily upon him. Clayton shrank from her 
glance, but his purpose grew stronger, and re- 
venge mingled its polluting stream with the 
bitter waters that overflowed in his heart. 

From the first, Mr. Clavering had favoured 
the suit of Clayton; long since the attachment 
had been confided to him, and when he under- 
stood from Clayton how unsuccessful he had 
been, he broached the subject at once to Helen. 
She refused most positively even to think of it. 
His age, the lonely situation of Helen, should 
he die, and hate to Stanley, were the exciting 
causes that induced the father, under the utmost 
discouragement, to persevere. Yet never did 
he use one threatening or angry word: and 
Helen could have exclaimed, in the language 
of another gentle and suffering girl: 


“ Dost thou know 
The cruel tyranny of tenderness ? 
Hast thou e’er felt a father’s warm embrace? 
Hast thou e’er seen a father’s flowing tears? 
And known that thou could’st wipe those tears away? 
If thou hast felt, and hast resisted these, 
Then thou may’st curse my weakness; but if not, 
Thou canst not pity, for thou canst not judge.” 


Two years were gone, early spring had come, 
and spring comes cheerily and brightly, and full 
early in the “Old Dominion.” Great changes 
had taken place in England, yet they were ur- 
known to the Clavering family; it had been 
Clayton’s purpose to keep secret the abdication 
of King James, and accession of William and 
Mary to the throne until Helen should be his 
wife, for Helen had given consent. He feared, 
traitor as he was, these changes would mate- 
rially affect Mr. Clavering, perhaps render him 
less urgent for the marriage, now more than 
ever to be desired, since restoration to home 
and honour was rendered certain. From the 
secluded situation in which the family lived, 
and the feeble health of Mr. Clavering, Clayton 
found it no difficult task to conceal the informa- 
tion he had acquired. Stanley had ceased to 
write; of his present situation, or movements, 
Clayton was ignorant. 

It was evening; the sun was sinking slowly 
down; its golden beams seemed to mingle with 
the verdant green of the far off mountain. He- 
len Clavering lingered without; on the morrow 
she would be a bride—was she happy? Ah! 
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the young and loved should be happy, though 
tears mingle with their gladness. Earth hath 
no happiness like unto that which is born of 
the mingling of true and tried affection. Time 
had*come over the heart of Helen, with “ heal- 
ing on his wings,” but the spirit was worn with 
the long struggle. The soft blue eyes were 
dimmed with tears, as they rested mournfully 
upon the receding sun; the face was pale; the 
delicate lips were tremulous with emotion. 
She turned slowly away and entered the house; 
Helen drew back involuntarily at the sight of 
Clayton, he had evidently been regarding her 
with surprise and displeasure. He had been 
absent for two days, and she said somewhat 
hastily, “ You are welcome home, my brother.” 
Strange, that Helen never should have dropt 
the appellation of brother. 

Edward Clayton knew that she loved him not, 
and had only yielded broken-heartedly to her 
father’s wishes. They sat down together. 
“Helen,” he said, coldly; “ you are sad, very 
sorrowful, and it is ever thus. Have I not canse 
of complaint ?” 

“ None,” she mildly answered; “ knowing 
the past, Edward, you must bear with me. Yet 
a little while,” and she smiled faintly, “ I must 
put away all thoughts that displease you; be 
patient until then.” 

“ Patient,” he repeated, bitterly. “Ay, I 
have need of it; you are cold, Helen, cold as the 
north star, that shineth on for ever, yet imparts 
no heat. Nay, I sometimes think there is less 
manifestation of affection, than before I was 
your lover. ‘Then, there was ever a kindly 
smile, and look of interest, to welcome me; 
now, you sit apart and alone, forgetting the ex- 
istence of others in your own unhappy thoughts. 
Is this wise, Helen?” She replied not; but tears 
gathered into her eyes, and she shaded them 
with her hand for a brief space ere she replied: 

“This time, to-morrow, Edward, and I[ will 
have no right to such thoughts. You will have 
no cause to complain of me, hereafter; for the 
present I have been unnerved by recollections 
that press heavily upon my spirits, on the eve 
of this great change in my life. And now, I 
would be alone, I have need of quiet com- 
muning with my own heart. Good night, Ed- 
ward.” She extended her hand towards him, 
and even that, Clayton felt, was a favour seldom 
bestowed, and as he raised it to his lips, he re- 
turned her good night with something less of 
disapprobation, than was usually visible, at the 
termination of their interviews. He left her, 
and Helen was alone; her father had been ab- 
sent nearly all the afternoon; as she rose to seek 
her chamber, he came towards the house, ac- 
companied by a stranger, who remained upon 
the piazza, Mr. Clavering entering the room 
where Helen was. The thoughtsof the young 
girl were far away, and she took no note of the 
recent and strong agitation her father’s coun- 
tenance betrayed. 

“ Sit down beside me, Helen,” he said gen- 
tly, “I have much to say to you.” She obeyed, 
and something there was in his voice, that fixed 
her attention, 

“Great and unexpected happiness, my own 
Helen, is often difficult to bear, with any por- 


tion of firmness; and such I know it will be to 
you, to hear that Stanley’s name is cleared from 
dishonour.” 

“Call it not dishonour, father,” said Helen, 
who trembled with emotion ; “ it was perhaps a 
too easy yielding to the wishes of a dying parent, 
but, oh, my father, it was not dishonour;” as 
the words passed the lips of Heien, another step 
was in the room, and the tones of an old familiar 
voice was in her ear, and Helen Clavering knew 
it was Stanley by her side. “ Most foully have 
they wronged my noble father, Helen. He is 
dead, and with his latest breath, he bade me 
seek for you, in this far western world, and bear 
a dying father’s blessing to the wife of his son. 
Helen, I have come; thank God, it is in time.” 

A full explanation had already passed be- 
tween Mr. Clavering and Stanley; they had 
accidentally met in the afternoon, as Stanley 
was on his way to the home of Helen. His dirst 
request was for the letter, and while he admit- 
ted the accurate likeness of the hand writing, 
he pointed to the seal, and said, abruptly: 

“ My first suspicions were right; that is a 
seal 1 have seen before, in Edward Clayton’s 
possession. I distinctly remember having re- 
marked it while he was in England, he told me 
it had been his father’s. Mine is very different, 
and Helen must have seen it.” Helen had, 
frequently, but had not noticed the seal on the 
letter, Clayton had given her, until it was point- 
ed out. Then there was Mr. Clavering’s igno- 
rance of al] the changes that had taken place in 
England, which Clayton must have known, and 
must have concealed. Little doubt remained 
in the minds of any present as to his guilt. 

Mr. Clavering met the traitor alone; over- 
wheimed by such entire detection, Clayton lost 
presence of mind, and gave such unequivocal 
tokens of guilt, that Mr. Clavering desired him 
to leave his presence then, and forever. Driven 
forth a vagabond upon the earth, we turn gladly 
from the after life of Edward Clayton; crime 
became unto him a familiar thing, and there 
was blood upon his hand, ere his dark career 
closed ina violentdeath * * * * 

It was in England: summer still lingered, 
and the soft air came in at the open window, 
touching the fair cheek of Helen Clavering with 
its odorous breath, “bearing the sweets of ten 
thousand flowers.” It was her bridal morn !— 
Costly robes were on the maiden, and bright 
jewels wreathed her hair, but brighter far and 
better, was the light of hope and happiness, that 
had stolen over that sweet and gentle face, and 
beamed from the sparkling eyes. A moment 
more, and Stanley was by her side; he brought 
the rich gems that had been his mother’s; clasp- 
ing the bracelet over the white arm, he raised it 
to his lips: “ Mine thou art now, Helen—mine, 
and mine only,” and the promise that he made 
her then, to love, and tenderly to cherish, was 
never broken through all after time. Instances 
there are like this, that come over the spirit, in 
this changing world, as the soft sea breeze to 
the exhausted dweller, under India’s burning 
sun, reviving and strengthening, for the time 
to come; giving hope and promise of that better 
land, where the shadow of man’s evil passions 
may not rest upon his happiness. 
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I can-na bid him gang, mi- ther, I ecan-na_ bid him gae, In- 






























*twad break my mither, Gin he should chance o- - - bey. 
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Be sure he lo’es thee weel, mither, 
An’ feyther, too, I trow— 

Then do not bid him gang, mither, 
And prayers will ever flow; 

For he’s ay sae kind an’ winsome, 
An’ brave I’m sure wad be 

As ony lad on Scotia’s heather, 
Or e’en in Christendee. 

s* 











Then do not bid him gang, mither, 
An’ steep my heart in wo— 

Indeed ’twill break in twain, mither, 
To bid dear Willie go; 

For he’s ay sae kind an’ winsome, 


As we walk on the lea; 
An’ though the pride o’ fifty maids, 
He ay returns to me. 
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A SKETCH. 


‘ 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Nor many years since a friend of mine 
was visiting the state prison at . when 
his attention was attracted in a remarkable de- 
gree by one of the convicts, who appeared to be 
officiating as clerk in the apothecary’s room 
which formed a part of the establishment. The 
man was of low stature, with a warped and 
shrunken body, and limbs so attenuated, that 
they seemed scarcely able to bear the weight 
of his small frame. But this distorted trunk 
was surmounted by a head so fully developed, 
it would have thrown a phrenologist into ec- 
stasies. His forehead was high and broad, his 
eyes piercing and intelligent, his features deli- 
eately formed, and but for an habitual expression 
ot moroseness, which seemed to brood over his 
countenance, it would have been eminently 
handsome. My friend fell into conversation 
with him, and soon discovered him to possess 
remarkable intelligence. He seemed a good 
classical scholar and quite familiar with the 
more abstruse parts of modern learning. But 
the book which he was reading when first ad- 
dressed showed the peculiar tendency of his 
mind. It was a mathematical work of a high 
order, and his own annotations in pencil on the 
margin showed that he read understandingly. 
It was something so strange to find a common 
felon devoting his leisure time to such pursuits, 
that my friend was induced to make some in- 
quiry respecting his history, but the man rather 
evaded his questions, telling him it was too long 
a story to relate with all its details, and that he 
would much rather discuss mathematics. Un- 
willing to wound his feelings, Mr. said no 
more on the subject, but when they parted he 
asked if there was any thing he could do to 
ameliorate his condition. “ Only one thing, 
sir,” said the prisoner, “ I am desirous of obtain- 
ing Newton’s Principia, if you will lend me a 
copy of that work it is all I require.” Mr ' 
who knew it would be impossible to procure 
such a book in that town promised to send it to 
him as soon as he should arrive in New York, 
and writing the man’s name in his pocketbook 
bade him farewell. A few days after, he pro- 
cured a fine copy of the work and inscribing in 
it the name of * Newton Ainslie, from one who 
will not soon forget their prison meeting,” sent 
it under cover to the jailor, as the prisoner had 
directed. 

Two years afterwards a parcel was left at 
my friend’s door, which, when opened was found 
to contain the book which he had sent to the 
convict. Beneath the original inscription was 
written “ Newton Ainslie’s legacy to ene who 
has promised to remember him.” The parcel 
also contained a manuscript written in a clear 
bold hand, which with my friend’s permission 
is now given the public. 

“You were desirous, sir, of learning my his- 











tory, and as I could not then enter into a detail 

of my feelings as well as my actions I was un- 

willing you should judge me by deeds alone, 

I am not now about to extenuate my faults; I only 

seek to trace their gradual development. My 

father was a farmer in Pennsylvania, who by 

dint of industry and economy managed to pro- 

vide his family with every comfort. He had 

but two children, of whom I was the elder, 

While yet an infant, I met with an accident 
which reduced me to a state of perfect helpless. 

ness for many years. I was therefore neces- 
sarily the object of my mother’s peculiar care; 

and day after day, I lay in my wicker cradle, 
listening to the songs which she sung and the 
tales which she told for the amusement of her 
crippled boy. Yet her household duties called 
her often from my side, and many a lonely hour 
did I spend in pain of body and weariness of 
spirit. I longed for occupation even as the 
labourer pants after repose, and my very soul 
grew sick as the loud halloo and merry laugh 
of my brother broke upon my ear. It was in 
these long dreary seasons of solitude that my 
fierce passions were nourished. The germs of 
many an evil feeling were in my heart, but had 
I mingled with my fellows, and endured the 
wholesome discipline of collision with others, 
many of them would have been crushed ere they 
sprung to vigorous life. Never tell me of do- 
mestic education for a boy:—it is fitting for a 
delicate girl, who would be preserved from the 
contamination of evil exathple, and who should 
ever be like the “dove wearing silver wings,” 
but for a boy it is worse than folly. A hard and 
stony road it will be his lot to travel—a fierce 
and bitter conflict it will be his task to wage, 
and he should be disciplined at times for the 
struggle. The tender cares of a mother, her 
fond indulgence of every wayward fancy, are 
not the means by which a hardy character is 
formed. But when to all the evil results of do- 
mestic indulgence is added the consciousness 
of inferiority to one’s fellows, the necessity of 
entire dependence on dthers and the consequent 
envy of more favoured companions, is it any 
wonder that the deformed are usually distin- 
guished by an acerbity of temper, or a morbid 
sensitiveness of character, which enhances their 
sufferings while it diminishes the sympathy of 
their friends. 

My temper was naturally bad, and my mo- 
ther’s injudicious kindness had made it infi- 
nitely worse. I brooded over my privations 
until I almost hated every one who was more 
fortunate than myself. My father, busied with 
his farm, had little leisure to think of the help- 
less little cripple who cumbered the chimney- 
nook, and I had no other feeling towards him 
than the most entire indifference. With my 
brother I was always quarrelling. He used to 
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enter the house with a bound and a shout which 
were almost distracting to my delicately organ- 
jzed brain. The sight of his robust frame and 
glowing cheek seemed an aggravation of my 
misfortune, and I envied him too much to regard 
him with affection. 

“ When I was about ten years of age, how- 
ever, my prospects were materially altered. A 
new teacher was appointed for our district 
school, who was to ‘ board round,’ as it is term- 
ed in the country; in other words, to reside a 
month in each family which furnished pupils, 
so that the burden of his support might fall 
equally upon all. As I could not go to school 
this at first seemed of little consequence to me. 
My mother had taught me to read, but our 
scanty stock of books offered few temptations 
to pursue literature as a pleasure, and I never 
dreamed that a solace for my privations might 
be found in such things. When it became our 
turn to receive the master, I was certainly 
pleased to discover that my brother had spoken 
truth when he said that the schoolmaster was 
like myself ‘a lame hunchback.’ Here was 
one at least who could not laugh at my defor- 
mity, and I felt a sort of liking for him from the 
first moment that he limped into the house, and 
I beheld his shapeless shadow projected on the 
sunny floor beside my couch. He was a man 
of great learning and much kindness of heart. 
Compassionating my helplessness he undertook 
to instruct me after his day’s task was tom- 
pleted, and never did a month pass so rapidly. 
He told me of things which my wildest fancy 
could never have imagined. He showed me 
maps, which seemed to bring the whole world 
around the poor cripple’s bed, and I never shall 
forget the exquisite delight with which I pored 


day after day over those pictured semblances 


of earth’s remotest bounds. My instructor had 
the art of making study a pleasure, because he 
possessed in an eminent degree the power of 
simplifying his explanations so as to adapt them 
to the humblest capacity. The month was quite 
too short for both of us, for my attachment to 
study had evidently won his regard, and my 
mother’s persuasions induced my father to make 
arrangements for his remaining with us during 
his stay in the country. It was during that 
winter, I discovered a pursuit so engrossing as 
to fill up every hour of my hitherto wearisome 
life. Mr. Hinton, my teacher, was a mathema- 
tician, and though compelled by the duties of 
his station, to put aside such abstruse studies, 
he yet turned to them, at every leisure moment 
with passionate eagerness. He found in mea 
pupil worthy of his attention. From the moment 
when the mysteries of calculation were first 
opened to my view I became a devoted student. 
With almost unequalled rapidity (for I had no 
amusements to distract my thoughts) I made 
myself master of the elements of algebra and 
having thus laid the foundation, I proceeded to 
erect the beautiful superstructure of science. 
None but a mathematical mind can comprehend 
the fascination of such pursuits. I no longer 
pined for the fresh air and the green earth. If I 
looked out upon the sky it was no longer to 
behold its blue vault decked with the gorgeous 


clouds of sunset or studded with the silver stars 
of night. Lines and circles, curves and angles 
traced themselves upon every thing I beheld. 
My mind was replete with the technicalities of 
the science, and I have worked out many a 
problem with the heavens for my slate and 
fancy’s wand my pencil. 

“ i had been slowly recovering the use of my 
limvs during the period of which I have spoken 
and when I was fourteen years of age I found 
myself at length able to walk short distances 
with the aid of a staff. No one who has always 
frolicked in the exuberance of boyish spirits and 
felt the glow of health in every limb can ima- 
gine the feeling with which I went out for the 
first time alone among the hills. A weight 
seemed removed from my breast—I breathed 
as if inhaling a purer air, and my heart throbbed 
with delight suchas I had never before enjoyed. 
Yet even at that moment the perversity of my 
nature made itself felt. As I was creeping 
along with feeble step, my brother sprang past 
me, calling to me ‘to stand out of his way for 
he was running a race with his dog.’ I looked 
after him with a feeling of unutterable bitter- 
ness and seating myself on a stone by the road- 
side, burst into a flood of tears. 

“‘{ will not dwell longer on my boyish life. 
Four years after I recovered the use of my 
limbs, my mother died. She had lived long 
enough to see the result of her patient cares in 
my behalf, and she was spared the grief of be- 
holding me arrive at man’s estate thus dwarfed 
and deformed. Her death severed the only tie 
which bound me to my family, and when I saw 
the mould laid upon the bosom which had so 
often pillowed my aching head, I felt that I was 
now utterly alone on earth. My brother who 
had now become one of my father’s most effi- 
cient labourers, often taunted me with my idle 
habits. Heaven knows it was not idleness that 
chained my hands and fettered my feet when 
all others were busied in the labours of the field. 
I would have given the wealth of the Indies for 
the strength of limb and robust frame of those 
who despised me. But my pride was roused 
by continual reproaches, and | resolved, if pos- 
sible to provide for my own subsistence. At 
first 1 entertained the hope of becoming an 
assistant to my friend Mr. Hinton, but his nar- 
row stipend would not allow this. He offered, 
however, to take me into the school and teach 
me his method of instruction, so that I might 
obtain a similar situation in another part of the 
country. Such was my course of life during 
the next two years, presiding over riotous boys 
all day, and returning with fresh zest to my 
mathematical studics as soon as my task was 
ended. ’ 

“IT soon became thoroughly wearied of such 
a life; my temper became still more soured by 
continued conflict with unruly and turbulent 
spirits, and nothing but my friend’s arguments 
prevented me from sinking into utter despair. 
I had-almost determined to give up all idea of 
becoming a schoolmaster, but he told me of its 
many advantages in enabling me to obtain a 
finished education—he spoke of the certainty 
of my success in the higher branches of mathe- 
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matics, and finally mentioned the names of the 
many distinguished men in our own country 
who owed ‘their first rise in the world to an 
humble village school. These arguments were 
irresistible. The thought of gaining an emi- 
nence which would enable me to ‘look down 
upon the objects of my present envy would have 
nerved me to every exertion. 

“ My father’s second marriage at length made 
my home so intolerable that I resolved to quit 
it. TI obtained a few hundred dollars from him 
in lieu of my future interest in the farm and 
departed for ——-.._ Here | entered college and 
——— myself by acting as private tutor to 
students less qualified than myself. It was a 
hard and toilsome life. Sixteen hours out of 
the twenty-four were devoted to the instruction 
of others and the prosecution of my own studies. 
The rest of my time was required to renovate 
my exhausted frame and give me new strength 
for the next day’s toil. I became so completely 
absorbed in mental occupation, that external 
things scarcely made any impression upon me. 
I eat to supply the wants of nature but rarely 
knew what was set before me. My book lay 
on my knees while my hands mechanically 
lifted food to my mouth. I walked, simply be- 
cause my feeble body demanded constant exer- 
cise to preserve its frail organs from disease, 
but my eye wandered with vacant gaze over 
the beauties of the summer landscape or the 
unsullied snow of nature’s winter robe. I lived 
in a world of thought—the outward world was 
a place in which I only moved and breathed. 
At the expiration of the allotted term I quitted 
college, a graduate loaded with honours and 
pennyless. 

“ For some time, I continued to give private 
lessons in , but my ungovernable temper, 
which had several times brought me into slight 
difficulties, at length deprived me of that means 
of support. The father of one of my pupils had 
said something which I construed into an insult, 
and the severe and bitter invective with which 
I attacked him in the public streets, incensed 
him to such a degree that he threatened me 
with personal chastisement. He was an old 
white-haired man, and I should have forborne 
with his age, but passion overcame me, and 
feeble as I was I laid him prostrate on the pave- 
ment. Fortunately he was not injured, but 
— opinion was too strong against me, and 

was obliged to leave the place. 

I next sought refuge in New York, that El 
Dorado of all hangry aspirants after wealth, 
and obtained a situation as assistant in a classi- 
cal school. I boarded in the family of my em- 

loyer, and was not long in discovering that 
is only daughter was one of the loveliest 
creatures I had ever beheld. Hers was that 
delicate beauty which we admire for its very 
fragility ; and her timid, gentle disposition weil 
suited her sweet countenance. I loved her not 
only for her beauty, but for the very gentleness 
which made her so unlike myself. Living in 
the midst of a kind family, there was nothing 
~to'call forth the violence of my temper; and as 
the principal of the school was never in the 
same apartment with me, my impulses of pas- 





sion among the boys were totally unknown to 
him. He found me of great assistance to him, 
and therefore regarded me with a degree of re- 
spect to which I had never before been accus. 
tomed. His opinion of me was greatly altered, 
however, when I came to ask him for his dzugh- 
ter’s hand. It was not my poverty to which 
he objected, nor my station, for it was like his 
own, but it was my personal appearance ; he 
could not give his daughter to one who seemed 
more like the incubus of a disturbed fancy, than 
a man. , | had been too much accustomed to 
contempt to wonder at his feelings on the sub- 
ject; but I was not the less determined to be 
revenged on him. The opportunity was in my 
gt for I knew that his daughter loved me. 

t was strange, passing strange, that the fair 
and delicate Lucy Lincoln, whom but to look 
on was to love, should have bestowed the trea- 
sures of her innocent tenderness on the dwarf- 
ed and deformed scholar. There is no clue to 
the labyrinths of a woman’s heart, but it may 
be that my misfortunes awakened her pity, 
while my intellectual powers commanded her 
respect ; and where such feelings are combined, 
love is not far distant. From whatever foun- 
tain that pure affection sprung, I know that its 
deep strong current diffused a freshness over 
my blighted life, and even in my most desolate 
fortunes preserved for me one green spot where 
hope might bloom. Her father was a man who 
concealed his kindliest feelings under a stern 
manner, and Lucy feared far more than she 
loved him. Overcome by my passionate en- 
treaties, she consented to a clandestine mar- 
riage, and three months after he had insulted 
me by his rejection of my suit, I informed him 
that the ‘incubus’ had become his son-in-law. 
His indignation fully equalled my expectation, 
and we were of course obliged to seek another 
abode. I offered myself as candidate for the 
appointment of teacher in a district school 
about thirty miles from the city, and was fortu- 
nate enough to secure the situation. 

There began my greatest misfortunes. 
Hitherto I had been restrained by the guidance 
of others, but I was now left to my own discre- 
tion. I had continued my mathematical studies, 
and had found one of my chief pleasures in the 
power of demonstration. There was something 
peculiarly attractive to me ina science which 
admitted of such close analysis, such exact 
evidence; and, like most persons who devote 
themselves exclusively to one pursuit, I learned 
to look with contempt upon every other. No- 
thing seemed to me worth attention, which 
could not be as clearly proved as my researches 
into the exact sciences; and the consequence 
was that I learned to doubt every thing that 
could not be tested by the senses, or explained 
by the intellect. In the village where I re- 
sided, lived a man of no great talent, but pos- 
sessing extreme subtlety in argument. This 
man was an avowed infidel, and had been the 
intimate friend of Paine. He found me a fit 
subject for his attaéks, and a very short time 
was sufficient to convince me that Christianity 
was but a fable, and its followers the worst of 
fools. With the ill judging zeal of a new con- 
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vert, I was not satisfied with enjoying my own 
belief, or rather disbelief in silence. I com- 
menced by banishing the Bible from the school, 
and discontinuing the weekly Scripture lessons 
which had heretofore been prescribed. This 
gave offence to some of the most influential 
men in the place, and I was requested to return 
to the old system. Instead of doing this, I at- 
tempted to prove logically and demonstratively 
that to do so would only be to fill the childrens’ 
heads with vague and erroneous ideas. I tried 
to convince them that a child’s mind should be 
left quite unbiassed by the religious opinions of 
his elders, so that when he arrived at years of 
discretion he might be enabled to view impar- 
tially the various opinions that had prevailed in 
the world, and select as his creed that which 
seemed to him most rational. 1 well remember 
the answer of a shrewd, unlettered old farmer ; 
“T don’t know any thing about your book-learn- 
ing, Mr. Ainslie,” said he, “ but I know this 
much—if I should leave my field to lie fallow 
without putting in either plough or spade till I 
was ready to sow my wheat, I should have a 
pretty good crop of weeds to take out before I 
could find room for the seed.” We parted in 
mutual dissatisfaction, and the result was my 
dismissal from the school. 

Necessity drove me to seek another home. 
I left my wife and infant, promising to return 
for them as soon as I[ should have obtained the 
means of our future subsistence; but two 
months elapsed before I was able to redeem my 
promise. I returned to witness a spectacle 
that almost drove me to madness. I found the 
house destitute of food or fuel; my wife lying 
in the delirium of fever, and my little one a 
corpse. A neighbour to whom I had once done 
some service, assisted me to procure some 
comforts for my wife; and I was obliged to 
wait until her recovery before we could proceed 
on our journey. Our new abode lacked man 
of the comforts which we had found.n our vil- 
lage home. A rough unpainted cabin, which 
offered but slight resistance to the driving 
wind and rain, was the best house that my 
limited salary allowed me to procure. A rag- 
ged patch of ground, overgrown with nettles, 
was the garden spot, and a rough common on 
which the cottage stood, afforded scanty pasture 
to the half-starved cow which a wealthy farmer 
had appropriated to my use. To this wretched 
wy I removed with my poor feeble wife. 

he death of our little one weighed heavily 
upon her heart; and alas! she had also learned 
by this time how frail must be her dependence 
upon me for happiness. It is true I was never 
cruel to her—she never suffered from my irri- 
table temper as I thought, but I can remember 
now a thousand instances of petulance and ill- 
temper on my part, and of gentle submission on 
hers. She never complained, but her joyous- 
ness of spirit was gone; her step moved heavily 
about the house, her cheek became more and 
more sunken, and her voice assumed that 
plaintive tone which speaks of secret sorrows 

Under her supervision, however, our dreary 
home soon assumed a new aspect. The house 


. ” was neatly white-washed, vines of rapid growth 


were trained around the door and windows, 
the nettles in the garden gave place to a good- 
ly array of potatoe vines and cabbage heads ; 
and before long ‘the master’s house’ was the 
admiration of the neighbourhood. I had Jearn- 
ed some wisdom by experience, and was care- 
ful not to intrude my skepticism upon the no- 
tice of my new patrons; but, notwithstanding 
my caution in this matter, there were constant 
disturbances between us. My temper had not 
been improved by my wandering and unsettled 
life; complaints were constantly made of the 
severity of my punishments, and I was thus led 
into continual quarrels with the parents of my 
pupils, 

Among my scholars was one of a most ma- 
lignant disposition. Cool and calm even at the 
moment of greatest irritation, he never forgave 
an Offence, and never failed to revenge it. 
Some ‘improper conduct in school induced me 
to detain him after the rest were dismissed, 
when I determined to obtain the assistance of 
a negro who laboured in my little garden, and 
give him a severe flogging. I locked him in 
the room, and went in search of the black, but 
when I returned the boy was gone. I looked 
into the room without entering it, discovered 
that he had escaped by a window, and resolved 
to double his punishment the next day. The 
boys were in the habit of coming to me early 
in the morning for the key of the room, while 
I seldom visited the school until it was time to 
commence the exercises of the day. As I 
opened the door the morning after the boy’s es- 
cape, I disturbed a group of boys who stood be- 
hind it, apparently engaged in the contempla- 
tion of a map which usually hung there. I 
walked to my desk to ring the bell for order, 
when for the first time 1 beheld the object of 
their attention. Directly behind the door, so 
placed as not to be seen until one had entered 
the room, was a large caricature of myself, 
drawn with a piece of coal on the white wall; 
and beneath it was written, “As crooked in 
mind as in body.” I stood speechless with rage; 
but just at this moment the offender entered 
the room. He was an athletic fellow of per- 
haps sixteen years of age, and trusting to his 
superior personal strength in case I attempted 
chastisement, had doubtless come to sate his 
revenge by the sight of my discomfiture. As 
he passed me his eye twinkled with malicious 
pleasure, and a sneer was on his lip. I snatch- 
ed up a round ruler which lay upon my desk, 
and struck him with all the violence of passion. 
The ruler was loaded with lead—the blow fell 
upon his temple—a slight convulsion passed 
over his features, and he fell senseless to the 
floor! 

The revulsion of my feelings it would be im- 
possible to describe. Terror, shame, remorse, 
all struggled in my breast as I sought in vain 
to restore the unhappy boy to consciousness. 
In the mean time the alarm had been given, 
and while my poor wife was assisting me to 
chafe his temples, I was startled by the ap- 
proach of a crowd of men. My first impulse 
was to conceal myself; and hurrying out of the 
back gate, I hid myself in the woods. Whata 
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day was that; alone in the midst of a solitary 
forest, with the guilt of murder upon my con- 
science. The rustle of a leaf, the cracking of 
a branch beneath my feet made me tremble and 
grow pale. When night came on, exhausted 
with excitement, I crept towards my home; 
but my movements had been anticipated, and 
as I silently stole in the gate, I found myself in 
the gripe of a constable. 

I was six weeks in prison before my trial 
came on. In the mean time the boy had re- 
covered, but only to suffer a living death—he 
was a hopeless idiot! 

Oh, if I could describe the horrors of that 
trial, my worst enemy would pity me. Think 
what must have been the sailings of my 
proud spirit, when I was placed asa mark for 
the finger of scorn and loathing. Every act 
that I had ever committed from the impulse of 
passion was brought up in testimony against 
me; when finally the lawyer for the prosecu- 
tion arose to speak—when his mighty intellect 
was exerted to heap execration on my head— 
when I heard the torrent of splendid eloquence 
which seemed gathering its force only to over- 
whelm me utterly—I could no longer with- 
stand the tumult of my feeling. Tears, aye, 
tears that burned on my cheeks like molten 
lead, fell from my eyes; and the sentence 
which condemned me to a felon’s cell, sounded 
like a reprieve, for it rescued me from the eyes 


sician, and judicious treatment on the part of 
the humane jailor, rescued me from this fright. 
ful malady; but it was long ere I recovered 
sufficiently to leave my bed. My wife, my 
gentle Lucy, had sunk under her misfortunes, 
and found in an early grave the peace which 
earth could never now afford. She left a letter 
to be given to me in case my reason was ever 
restored—it contained an earnest and touching 
appeal in behalf of Christianity—it besought 
me by the love I bore her to search diligently 
for the truth; and it contained a farewell so 
full of Christian hope that my heart melted ag 
I read it. I have obeyed her dying request—| 
have sought the truth, and I have found it 
where alone it must be found—in the Book of 
Truth—the Holy Scriptures. 

Since my recovery, I have been employed 
in the hospital belonging to the prison, because 
my strength would not permit of manual la- 
bour. Five years of my prison life are already 
spent, but I shall never live to breathe again 
the air of freedom. The lofty aspirings of an 
intellectual nature, the proud hopes of literary 
ambition, and the burning thirst after worldly 
distinction, are all dead within me. My love 
for books still continues, but merely as a means 
of lightening the heavy burden of existence, 
and as Iam sensible of the gradual decay of 
my physical powers, I rejoice in the thought 
that my spirit will soon escape from the cum- 
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of those who were cursing me in their hearts. brous tenement which has so long shut it out m 
I was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, from the light of Heaven.” fu 
the first year to be spent in a solitary cell. al 
Before six months of my punishment had ex- | Thus ended the manuscript; another hand fa 
pired, I was removed to a ward in the hospital, had added the words—* Newton Ainslie died tt 
a maniac. The kind care of the attendant phy- on the 15th January, 18——.” E 
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On her tearful eye, from day to day, The world, as it gaily hurried by, 
The visions of death grew deeper, On her frail form look’d unheeding, v 
And its mystery told she was passing away It did not know she was hasting to die, - 
To the land of the dreamless sleeper. With a heart that was inwardly bleeding. : 
She wept in silence, and not a word It saw not why the golden bowl - 
Of reproach or complaint was utter’d, At the fountain had been broken, 
As her fainting heart, like a wounded bird, Or whence came the cloud, that o’er hefsoul 
In her gentle bosom flutter’d. Was gather’d as death’s sure tokens 
Her beautiful hope had long decay’d And she grew still paler, so that at last, : 
Like a violet-garland of spring, When life’s pulses were ceasingsto play, 0 
And in memory’s solemn book was laid, Her snow-white form might almost have past ‘ 
A wither’d, but cherish’d thing; With her soul, as its shadow, away. » 
Encircling an image that love impress’d The sepulchre closed, and they who wept, ul 
On that dark volume’s mouldy leaf, To the ways of the world departed, o 
The image of one, whose name she still blest, *Mid its cares to forget the one who slept ti 
Though *twas he who had bow’d her to grief. The deep sleep of the broken-hearted. is 
Emmitsburgh, Md. oO. O. M. ul 
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Or singing birds, the nightingale unites the « Tat lusus nature, the flying fish, has very 
. highest perfection of qualities, the linnet next, Targe pectoral fins. When pursued by the dora- e 
then the tit-lark, the sky-lark, and the wood-lark, dos and other fish of prey, it rises into the air on . 
the goldfinch and the robin excel in lively notes. these fins, and flies as long as they continue wet. « , 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


LEARNING vs, 


Tue opinions of modern schoolmen appear to 
be much divided on the question whether fe- 
males should be taught the sciences, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, &c., or merely the domestic arts, sewing, 
knitting, spinning, and all the other old-fashion- 
ed accomplishments, which were contemporary 
with hoops and whalebone jackets. They who 
contend for the latter course of study, should 
not lose sight of the fact that “the sciences” 
may be made auxiliary to almost every domestic 
operation. Take chemistry for example; what 
anadvantage must it be for the lady who super- 
intends the roasting of a leg of mutton to have 
a thorough knowledge of the nature and action 
of free caloric !—so that neither too much nor 
too little of that agent should be employed in 
the culinary process. If dinners were always 
cooked philosophically, it may be that the 
eating of them could be managed with less 
philosophy than we sometimes find requisite. 
And again, by a perfect acquaintance with 
chemical affinities, how successful might the 
housewife be in the composition of good cof- 
fee;—a thing which is as rarely to be met 
with as pure carbon. 

By some acquaintance with Geometry, a lady 
may be enabled to cut out a garment more skil- 
fully than one who is ignorant of that science ; 
and we find, as an illustration, that the most 
fashionable tailors of the present day require 
their apprentices to be tolerably familiar with 
Euclid, before they are suffered to try any ex- 
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periments on the customers’ cloth! This shows 
the march of improvement; and, in a short time, 
every lady who pretends to any skill in the 
construction of wearing apparel, will think a 
case of mathematical instruments quite as in- 
dispensable as her needle, scissors and thimble. 

As for Astronomy and Geology, we do not 
see how they can be of much practical advan- 
tage to the sex; though the former may give 
some tolerable hints relative to the formation 
of a bed-quilt, in which a superior arrangement 
of calico constellations may be desirable. Phre- 
nology, though a science of comparatively re- 
cent date, we take to be absolutely necessary. 
Every mother should be able to make a scien- 
tific examination of her own children’s craniums, 
whereby she may discover with precision the 
peculiar bent of their genius. For, it is» not 
enough to know that the little treasures are 
uncommonly bright, but it is deeply interesting 
to ascertain in what that brightness consists.— 
And what an immense benefit would an ac- 
quaintance with this latter science be toa young 
woman in directing her choice of a husband! 

With candour and seriousness, we must say 
that we cannot entertain a very favourable 
opinion of the intellect of those men who would 
restrict the acquirements of females to those 
branches of knowledge which were thought 
sufficient for them forty or fifty years ago. The 
change of public sentiment on this subject, we 
consider one evidence that the world is advane- 
ing to a perfect state of civilization. 
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We present our readers this month with the picture of the 
Veiled Lady, and a specimen of Lace Drapery—than which 
a more beautiful and appropriate ornament has never been 
published in the Book. ‘The work is of the finest kind, and 
the imitation is perfect. Our cover is also perfectly new, 
and as beautiful as it is novel. 

PLATES OF FASHIONS—COLOURED. 

To show our kind patrons that we do not spare any outlay 
for their benefit, and that not to colour plates of Fashions 
would greatly save expense, we give the following statement. 
Our engravings for colouring are finished in the highest style 
of the art ; and we say it unhesitatingly that they are better 
engraved, and even if not coloured would look better than 
those in any other work, which may be seen upon compari- 
son—we will instance the plate in the July Number. But the 
true reason why other publishers do not colour their plates, 
is the enormous expense, We state an incontrovertible fact, 
that the mere colouring of the prints costs us nearly three 
thousand dollars per annum, and gives employment to 
twenty females constantly throughout tke year. Colouring 
omitted, our profits would be that much more—colouring is 
no “ saving” to us. 

If the object be merely to give the shape of the fashion, an 


engraving on wood would answer the purpose just as well as” 


a finished engraving. ‘This would answer for those who do 
not colour; but to those who do, the higher the finish that is 
given to the figures the higher the effect when the colour is 


laid on. Where can there be a more spiendid engraving than 
the Citation of Wickliffe,” by one of England’s first mas- 
ters—what engraving looks better coloured? See the two su- 
perb landscapes of Constable—the Kemble Family, and nu- 
merous other coloured engravings. These instances are 
menticned to show that we have reason to give a good en- 
graving to increase the effect of the lights and shades of 
colour. 

A few days since we saw a notice in an exchange paper, 
that a contemporary of our own city published the fashi 
semi-monthly; we immediately procured a number of his 
work, and found it to contain a miserable engraving on 
wood: but miserable as it was, it gave as good an idea of the 
prevailing fashion as the finest engraving on steel without the 
colouring. In our September Number we will exemplify the 
difference by a coloured engraving and one uncoloured—let 
our patrons choose between them. 








We respectfully ask that writers will give their names to 
the articles they furnish. We shall in future give the prefer- 
ence to those coxtributions having the author’s names pre- 
fixed. 





Professor Ingraham has kindly offered us the use of his 
valuable pen in the shape of three very excellent stories, 
which we will shortly give to our readers. 

We have also received a story from H. W. Herbert, Esq., 
author of ‘* Cromwell,’ ** The Brothers,” &e, 
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Such is the popularity of the Lady’s Book, that rogues who 
solicit subscribers on their own account, are springing up in 
all parts of the couatry, and contrive to do a pretty good 
business, Our cover will show the names of a few of these 
worthies, All agents authorized by the publisher, have a 
written commission to act as such, 





CORRECTION. 
In the July Number—the first article under the editorial 
head—“*The present number commences our Eighteenth 
volume’’—it should read Nineteenth, 
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BOOK TABLE. 
Sketches of London. By the author of the ‘‘ Great Metropo- 
lis,” &e. 2 vols. Carey & Hart, 1839, 

Mr. Grant, the writer of these volumes, was originally en- 
gaged as Reporter on one of the London papers, and it is 
evident from the looseness and diffuseness of his style, that 
he still retains some of the peculiarities which that kind of 
employment generally produces, This is evident, moreover, 
in the unnecessary importance he attaches to little things, 
the exaggeration of trifles, and the proneness to amplifica- 
tion which characterize all his productions, Notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, however, he i3 a pleasant book-maker ; 
and though the volumes now published contain nothing that 
is very new, they are full of agreeable and readable matter. 





The Pocket Lacon. Comprising nearly One Thousand Ex- 
tracts from the best Authors, Selected by John Taylor. 
2 vols, Lea & Blanchard: Philadelphia, 1839. 

The size and general appearance of these volumes make 
greatly in their favour. They are neat and portable ; equally 
well adapted to the centre-table as the pocket, and for a book 
of extracts this is not a small advantage. 

The passages which Mr. Taylor has here collected are ju- 
diciously chosen. They embrace a vast variety of subjects, 
and are culled from the ablest authors, some of them being 
exceedingly rare, and all calculated to promote and encour- 
age reflection. 

John Smith’s Letters, with Picters to Match, S, Colman: 

New York, 1839, 

These lively sallies were originally published in the New 
York Mirror, and at the time they caused no little amuse- 
ment. They are now collected together, and are embellished 
with suitable illustrations, 





The American Lounger: by the author of “Lafitte.” Lea 
& Blanchard, 1839, 
Professor Ingraham is a lively and agreeable writer, with 
a fervent imagination and a vigorous style. This volume is 
made up of short pieces on various subjects, and contains a 
well assorted miscellany of interesting articles, suitable for 
the present season. 





The Gentleman of the Old School. A Tale: 2 vols. Har- 
per & Brothers: New York, 1839. 

Mr. James writes too much, Volume succeeds volume with 
unceasing rapidity, and the press is continually burdened 
with his productions. We admire Mr. James; he is a novelist 
of the very highest character, and we regret to see him pro- 
ducing his works with a haste that does not allow proper 
time for supervision. ‘The Gentleman of the Old School’ 
has many merits, but it is unfortunately marred by the inevi- 


_ table blemishes of too rapid composition. 





Precaution: A Novel. By the author of ‘ The Spy,” &e, 2 
vols, Lea & Blanchard, 1839. 

This isa reprint of Mr. Cooper's first literary achievement, 
It has been revised and retouched by the author; defects of 
manner corrected, and some other improvements made ; bat 
it is still in no wise remarkable. It has none of the charac- 
teristic traits which in his subsequent productions so emi- 
nently distinguished Mr. Cooper—none of the fire and fer- 
vour—the brilliance of description—the vivid portraiture of 


character, and the strong power of grouping, which the 
* Spy,’ and the ¢ Rover,’ and others of that class, exhibit, 
is, however, interesting as the first production of one who 
has since attained so proud an elevation in literature ; and 
except as compared with his other works, would be entitleg 
to no little praise for its intrinsic merits, 





Adam Buff, and other Men of Character. By Douglas Jer. 
rold, 2 vols, Lea and Blanchard, 1839, 

In this warm weather light reading is desirable, and this 
collection of characters is likely to be generally sought for, 
The sketches are smart—generally piquant—always plea. 
sant. They are meant for entertainment, and they answer 
that purpose capitally, 


First Greek Lessons. By Charles Anthon, L. L. D., New 
York: Harper and Brother, 1339, ; 
Professor Anthon has conferred many benefits on the com- 
munity by his admirable series of classical text books; and 
his various elementary treatises. So far as we can judge, the 
work now published is very well adapted to commumieate 
instruction to beginners in the Greek language; for, besides 
a sufficiently copious essay op the grammar, it contains nu- 
merous appropriate exercises calculated to advance the pro- 
gress of the learner in Greek. 
| 





Deerbrook: A Novel. By Harriet Martineau, 2 vols, Har- 
pers, New York, 1839. 

Miss Martineau has here made a very delightful home book. 
The story is full of interest, and the incidents are interwoven 
so gracefully, and the characters pourtrayed so naturally, 
that none can read it without pleasure. What a pity that 
Miss M. should ever forsake those walks of literature in which 
she so highly excels, for the cold and uncongenial regions 
of political economy. 


The Characters of Schiller, By Mrs, Ellet. Boston: Otis, 
Broaders and Co., 1839, 

It is highly creditable to the females of this country, that 
one of the best German and Italian scholars we have is a 
lady. Mrs. Ellet has studied the literature of both those 
nations with great devotedness, and as she bas shown upon 
more than occasion, with a true perception of the beauties 
they contain. Her criticism upon Schiller, embodied in this 
volume is just, faithful and accurate ; marked by good jaste 
and thorough familiarity with his works, 


Fauquier Sulphur Springs. S. Colman, New York, 1839, 
The White Sulphur Papers, or Life at the Springs of West- 
ern Virginia, S. Colman, New York, 1839. 

Yhe Virginia Springs have become so fashionable a resort, 
and the virtues of the waters have been so clearly demon- 
strated, that any publication relating to them possesses a 
share of interest. The little volames presented to the public 
by Mr. Colman, are intended to deseribe the springs and the 
adjacent country, and to furnish also a description of the 
mode of life pursued there during the summer months, ‘They 
are, therefure, full of interest to the general reader, and to 
visiters they will serve as excellent guide books, 





Colman’s Monthly Miscellany. Edited by Grenville Mellen 
and W. Cutter. New York, July, 1839, 

Our friend Colman is a most enterprising publisher, Be- 
sides his extensive book issues, he publishes a Dramatic Li- 
brary, a Library of American Poets, a Novelist’s Library, 
and now he has commenced a Monthly Miscellany. We wish 
him success in his undertaking. We know his abilities asa 
publisher, and we know also the abilities uf his editors. ‘The 
first number is full of talent, and so we may confidently pre- 
dict will be all that follow it. 





Retroprogression. Boston: Jumes Burns, 1839, 


An admirable story: full of good hits, and abounding in a 
mirthful philosophy. 
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